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CHAPTER I. 


THE KING OF THE SIERRA. 


| 

| 
Tr is a silent sunshiny summer afternoon. The 
sky is¢ without cloud, and a haze, like a veil of 
golden gauze, softens the intensity of the light. | 
Through a gorge in a chain of rough hills winds | 
a brook clear as crystal, and following the course 
of a road so narrow as to be almost only a bridle- | 
path. In little indentations of the hillsides, where 
the rich soil has gathered deeply, there are 
patches of vivid foliage and bright flowers, and 
the air that sweeps through the glen, laden with | 
the salt smell of the not far-distant sea, bears. | 


also on its viewless wings the perfume of the 
| 
| 
| 


orange flower, for this little oasis is in the south 

of Spain, the land of golden fruits, and not far 
from— | 
“Most white and voluptuous Cadiz 
The city of fruits and fair ladies.” 

Pet rn nda 
around opposing rocks, and blending sometimes | 
with the quavering trill of a bright winged bird. | 
But is there no other sound? Listen. Surely | 
that is the tread of a horse—the ring of iron shoes | 
on the pebbly path. Nearer it sweeps, and now | 
there comes a fairy vision to gladden the deep 
glen with the glory of human beauty. | 
A snow white horse, caparisoned with azure 
blue and silver, 


came down the sloping path, 





gliding rather than cantering, so easy and inde- 


finable was his motion. The beautiful creature | 


| 
! 
wasealmost worthy of the rider he bore, a maiden | 
just budding into womanhood—of exquisitely | 
moulded form, a true Spaniard in the style of her | 
beauty, but one of a thousand in the perfection of | 
her charms. 


A purple velvet cap, with a white 
feather, crowned the wealth of her raven tresses 


thar danced joyousiy on the breeze. Her eyes, 


dark and luminous, shone like stars; a gay smile | 


displayed teeth of dazzling whiteness, and on her | 
dusk cheeks burned the carnation roses of health. | 
A rich clasped to her | 
slender waist by a golden belt, did not conceal or | 
distigure the flowing lines of her graceful form. | 
A lace secured 
throat by adiamond clasp. So bright and joy- 
ous was this apparition of beauty that it seemed | 
to light up the whole glen as with a sudden flood 
of sunshine. 

After checking her horse, the young beauty 
permitted him to walk into the channel of the 
stream and slake his thirst. 


maroon-colored dress, 


collar was round her slender 


The animal availed 
himself of the permission eagerly enough, but | 
he had no sooner touched the water with his ex- 
panded nostrils than he suddenly threw up his 
head, pricked his ears forward and snorted. 
‘What is 
patti 


it, Orelia ?”’ 
I ug the neck of 
glo ot hand. 
Fo 


asked the young girl, 
her favorite with her tiny, 


* How timorous you have grown ! 





ame! it was only the rustle of a leaf, or a 
breaking cover. Drink, good fellow!” 


As if the beautiful creature understood her and 








bird 


nit Ayam : p 
put implicit contidence in her, he again lowered 


his head and was soon inhaling the 
deli 


wrate luxurious fashion of his race. 
he had fully slaked his thirst, 


water in the 
When 


he wheeled slowly 











round, and wading through the brook, climbed 
its velvet mar und stood once more in the 
road. T ment took horse and rider 
past a ich had concealed a por- 
tien of the path from them while they were in the 
water. And now the horse 


again pricked his 
ears forward and arched his neck, but this time 
his alarm was shared by his rider, for full in the 


her rose an 


apparition that might 


path betore 
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head ow, 
eyes were fastened on the terrible stranger as 


| those of the charmed bird are arrested by the 


serpent. 

The sinister-looking stranger lifted his hat from 
his head, thereby displaying an ugly scar that 
amed his bronze forehead with a ghastly white 
furrow—the token of some desperate affray, and 





smiling in a hideous fashion, said : 

“ Well met, senora.” 

“ Let me pass, my friend,” said the girl, with 
“ring voice. 
said the stranger, 





white lips and a qui 

“ Fair and softly, 
laying his hand on her bridle. 

[SEE ENGRAVING.| 

often that I meet with such fair company in these 

wild glens, and Iam in no hurry to part with 


senora,’ 
“It is not so 





you.” 

“ What would you with me 2” asked the girl, 
so fluttered that she scarcely knew what she was 
“Do you want alms ?” 

” said the stranger, glancing sarcasti- 
* Your eye is 
wouldn't 


“Umph! 
cally at his rude and ragged suit. 
quick, senora. Yes—a little money 
come amiss.” 

“ Take this, then,” 
ing her purse from a pocket in her riding-dress, 
and 


said the girl, hastily draw- 


and dropping it into the stranger's palm, ‘ 
for heaven’s sake stand aside and let me ride on.” 

“Tis not so heavy as T could wish it,” said the 
strang@, weighing the purse in one hand while 
he kept a firm hold of the horse’s bri Ue with the 


other—“ and through its meshes I perceive more 





copper than silver and gold. Is this all you have 
of value ¢” 

“ Yes, all.” 

“ You don’t wear a watch, then ?” 

“T have no watch.” 

“You forget that 
ashi ‘ 

‘It was my mother’s gift—spare that.” 

rough fingers the task of 


diamond clasp at your 


“Rather spare 
undoing it.” 

The implied threat induced the young lady to 
unclasp the diamond and place it in tl 
the robber, could no longer doubt 


him to be. 


my 


i¢ hands of 
for such she 
Still the bronzed hand clung to the 
bridle with an inexorable 


“Let me 4 


grip. 





: om ayed the affrizhted gir 


“J 






1 I have—stand back and let 





have give 
me ride on—it is late, and my friends are expect- 


ing me” 


‘T have changed my mind,” said the ruffian 





‘We don’t part company so soon. uiks to 
the good monks of St. Joseph, who trains Ime 
up in the path I did not ow, I can read, and 
the i f the purse 





tells me the 








the acquaint 
beauty I see 











| simplicity is irresistible. 
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4, name with a prestige of 
horror. Yet her courage did not entirely desert 
her, nor hope utterly fail her in her hour of need. 

“If you are that Juan Montero,” she said, 
“you will scorn to harm an unprotected girl— 
for men say that you are brave. Let me go, and 
my father will know how to evince his gratitude. 
Designate some spot where you may be found, 
and he will send you by a sure hand a sum that 
will place you forever above want.” 

The brigand laughed loud and long—laughed 
till the tears ran down his bronze cheeks. 

“Pardon me, senora,’ 


no such thing. He would just quietly drop a 


4PREUSTING INEZ. 


he said—* but your | 
Your father would do | 


| word in the ear of his excellency, the Governor | 


! been hunted and scattered ; 


of Cadiz, and fifty horse and rifles would soon be 
scouring these passes in search of the branded 
outlaw, whose head is worth its weight in gold. 
Not that I should fear the conflict were my baid 
united. I have met the queen’s horse more than 


once when I asked no favor—asked and gave no 


| quarter, and they gallopped back faster than they | 


came, with many an empty saddle in their ranks. | 


But just now a cloud hangs over me; we have 


fortune has proved | 


a very jade to me, and I am, for the time, con- | 


Jemned to skulk and hide among the rocks. 
This meeting is a sign that the tide of luck has 
turned again. The de sughter of Rodrigo Alvarez 
is worth a prince's ransom, but I am not utterly 


mercenary. Spite of my rough exterior, T have 
a soft heart, and when I look upon that fair face, 
I forget that there is such a thing as yold in the 
world.” 

The poor girl droope d her eves to the sad lle, 
Yet, though she did 


burning eves of the 


and had not a word to say. 
she felt the 
fastened on her features in bold admiration. 


not see, brigand 


“By St. Iago!” he continued, ‘that — face 
should have a heart to match it, brave as a 
hawk’s. Almost any girl would have fainted at 


herself face to face with Montero ina 


You were 
to waste your life away among the painted dolls 


finding 


lonely road not born—believe me— 


of fashion. You should mate with the mountain 





eagle. Come with me and share my fortunes 
You shall be queen of a band as wild and fieres 
as ever won renown in the old rob 








“ Curse these women!’ he said. 
as frail as flowers. 


are gone. Malediction!” 





“They are 
A word—a touch, and they 


The last exclamation was caused by the action 


of the horse, 


which, freed from his double bur- 


then, and terrified at the unaccustomed way in 
which he had been handled, had tarned short 
round and dashed up the glen down which he had 


so lately descended. 
“T have lost one prize,” 


muttered the brigand. 


“Yet he might have been a trouble to me in the 


mountains. 
horses. Santa Maria! she is 
picture.”’ 

At this moment Inez 


seeing the wild face bent over her, 





sam of terror. 

“ Silence!’ said) Montero, 
shrick is enough to wake the dead.” 
would have 
throat and choked his utterance. 


as lovely 


angrily. 


But this girl is worth a thousand 


asa 


opened her eyes, and 


uttered a 


“That 
More he 


said, but an iron hand grasped his 
Springing to 


his fect and grappling with his unexpected assail- 


ant, he found himself engaged 


young man, almost 


with an 


athletic 


as rudely attired as himself, 


nearly his match in strength and more than his 


match in agility. Montero was 
true, 
and held them in a firm g 
tic endeavors to set them free. 
the brigand succe 
clutched 
before he 


and instantly the hilt 


knife; but 


dealt him a stunning blow with his clenched left 





hand, and before he his 


knife } 


a smothered 


recovere 
iad found a 


curse, ending 


ceded in freeing his right 
of his ¢ 
could draw it the stranger 


sheath in his own heart. 


in a shriek 


armed, it is 
but his antagonist had mastered his hands 
ripe in spite of his fran- 
At last, however, 


hand, 


“atalan 


senses the 


With 


of pain, 


the King of the Sierra fell heavily to the earth. 


* His blood be on his head !”’ 


as he gazed uy 
fudir 


done otherwise.”” 


citement of the death-strife 


“7 couldn't have 





CHAPTER If 


THE DELIVERER 


We have said that the 
man He was strikingly 
ilar, his black 






coves 





tering mm jetty ringte 
eXion was 

a certain | 

ch dest 
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said the 
mn the fallen man, the 
from 


new comer Was a your 


fierce ex 


his face 








victor, 


| my life, 





. bas PER ANS 


TERMS, |* 


CENTS SINGL 


| the corpse by the shoulders, dragged it into a 


cleft of the rocks among the bushes, which, after 
being parted, closed again and sealed the grim 
secret. This done, the youthful stranger de 
scended to the stream, and filling his eap with 
water, kneeled down beside the lady, and dashed 
her face with the cold, erystal drops, till she ne 

vived, and was able to sit up without the help of 
his enci 





reling arm. 

i a she pared 
around her and pressed her slender hands across 
her eyes 


“Where am she asked, as 


“Was it a dreamt Where is my 
horse, and where is that dreadful man t” 
“ Lady,’ “all danger 


is now past.” 


sen the young stranger, 


“ And Lowe my life to you!” said Inez. “O 
how shall I repay you?” 


“Tam already repaid,” said the voung man 


“T mean,” he added, “that a good deed is its 


own reward.” 

But this man—are you sure he is gone ?"” 

© Quiles 
2 





are,” said the stranger, gravely 


“ But he may return.” 

Not unless the grave gives up its dead.”’ 
“ Dead !” 

“Yes; he lies in yonder thicket. 
and I took his.” 

“It is dreadful to think of,” 
yet society will thank you. 
happy wretch ¢” 

* Rot i.” 

“ The man you have killed was Juan Montero.” 

“The king of the Sierra, and fallen by my 
hand!" 


cards—in the stars,” 


He sought 


“And 
You knew the un- 


said Inez. 


said the stranger. ‘ Well—it was in the 
he muttered. “So at least 
our old queen would say. These things are pre- 
saiimameniaetials Pt ee Oe ee ey 
you!’ 

“T gave him my purse, which is nothing, and 
a diamond clasp on which I set a great value.” 
The stranger begged her to excuse him for a 
moment, and then went into the thicket where he 
had the body 
the purse and the trinket in the hands of their 


concealed Returning, he placed 


rightful cwner. She shuddered as she took them, 
for it seemed as if the scent of death lingered 
round them. 

“And 


“T thank you, sir,” she said, faintly. 


my father will thank you forall you have done 


; merchant of ¢ 


Yeu may have heard of Rodrigo Alvarez, the 


‘adiz ¢” 


“Every one hereabouts has heard of him,’’ 
said the stranger. 
“Tam his only child,” said Inez.“ T have 


only myself to blame for this misfortane. TD rode 
out to-day under the escort of an old family ser 
I playfully gave hit the slip half an hour 


did 


vant. 


since and rode down the glen alone, I hot 


| dream of encountering robbers so near Cadiz 


“No place is safe from them in this unhappy 


land,” said the stranger. “ They are the scourge 
of Spain.” 
“Yes,” 


A cloud passed over the young man’s brow 


said the lady ; ‘they and the gipsey. 


“The gipseys!” said he. © [didn't think of 
classing them with highway robbers 
“ No—they are unworthy of the association 


said the 


lady. “The | 
and stake their lives upon the result ; the gipseys 


£ 


migands Hy at higher game, 


are only pilferers of hen roosts. The first may 


be compared to soldiers; the second to camp 


followers.” 


“Yet there are some who have a kindly word 


for the Spanish gipsey,”” said the 


young man 


"O, ves!” said Inez—" people whose heeds 





ng romances —poets and artists 





through the me 


dium of ror very 





«, they are a pictures u 


people—but a near view dispels the enchantinent 
Bat I am strangely diseourteous, sir; Tam for 
getting to ask the name of the gentleman w 


] 


has rendered me such signal 





“T am no gentleman,” re plied the young mar 


gloomily 


* Pardon me,” said Inez. ‘It ie the generous 
heart and the brave deed, not the circle he me 
in, or the garb he wear, that makes the pen 
tieman 
feaven ble vou for that word, senors 
We u ® uu eto know t t 
Ss as 
A gin na ut su ” 
ar r 
l 1 a, I wae me ‘ 
And I f 
Inez 1 \ . 
‘ tr t f “ ha 
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clatter of horses’ hoofs, and immediately follow- | 
ing the sound, an old man, mounted on a@ stout 


hack, and leading a white horse, with a side- 
saddle on, by the bridle, came sweeping down the 
glen ata breakneck pace. 

“Thank heaven! I have found you! 
the old man, flinging himself from the saddle. 
“© What has happened? Has Orelia thrown you? 
Are you hurt! why did you leave me! Do you 
want to break my heart !” 

“Good Pedro,” answered Inez, “you over- 
whelm me with an avalanche of questions. Some- 
thing has happened—but I'm not hurt, and Orelia 
hasn't thrown me, and I left you ina frolic, and 
I haven't the slightest intention of breaking your 
heart.” 

“If IT was a young man and a gentleman, 
you'd be sure to break my heart. It’s away you 
have,” said old Pedro, who was a spoiled servant. 

“Come, come,” said Inez, blushing, “ help me 
on my horse, and I'll tell you all about it as we 


cried 








go along 

“Who is this young fellow?” whispered the 
old man, as he lifted his mistress into the saddle. 

“A perfect gentleman,” replied the lady, in 
the same tone. 

“Umph! looks like one—dresses like one.” 

“Of course he’s a young nobleman disgu 

“ Very likely.” 

“He looks like the young Duke of Medina 
Celi—don’t he ?” 

“ He looks like a scamp,” muttered the jealous 
old servant to himself, as he threw his leg over 
the saddle. 

“ Adieu, senor,” said Inez, waving a farewell. 
* Forget not the Calle de Henares.” 

“T have a fair reason to remember it,’”’ 
swered Sebastian, raising his cap. 

He Watched the fair rider till he lost sight of 
her plume, and then he glanced around him 
sharply. 

“T must remember this spot,” he thought. 
“For in yonder cleft of rock lies a little capital 
that Fortune has thrown in my path just when I 
thought the jade had jilted me for good. That 
fellow’s head is worth eighty doubloons in Cadiz. 
There isn’t a shot left in my locker, and gold is 
the best of ballast. Some people would shudder 
at the thought of blood-money, but it’s a hard 

world, and he’s a fool that fears to soil his hand 
by grasping its prizes. But that girl—I could 
give all the gold for one love-lit smile of her red 
lips. Gold wont purchase such smiles though. 
With what grace she waved her tiny hand as she 
bade me farewell! Pshaw! what’s the use of 
running on that tack? I saved her from  cap- 
tivity and degradation, and she’s very much 
obliged to me. She would have thanked me as 
warmly if I'd picked up her fan in the Plaza. 
Yet why should I despair? Is not beauty the 
prize of daring? and do I lack that quality? 
She doesn’t like gipseys—dainty dame ! wonder 
if she has a fancy for sailors. Or how would a 
soldier serve her turn? Tama very Proteus in 


1.” 








an- 


wae Sremenags onthe ite, ote rahit re hte eof 


will dwell in my heart a long, long time. Now 
for the mountain path! “If I have not forgotten 
tie landmarks, I can reach the old valley ere it 
b> pitch poopie and our friends should be there at 
“a season.’ 

With these words, he turned out of the beaten 
road, and struck a path which wound into the 
hills among rocks and bushes, now following the 
stony channels of a mountain stream, now 
threading the skirts of a forest, now climbing a 
bleak, bare hill, and again descending so sharply 
that the traveller was obliged to aid himself by 
grasping the bushes that grew in the fissures of 
the rocks. A less robust pedestrian would have 
soon grown weary amidst the difficulties of the 
path, but our acquaintance was a hardy fellow, 
in excellent condition, sure-limbed and light-foot- 
ed as a panther, strong and agile, and inured to 
exertion. His breathing was as free and easy 
when he breasted a hill as when he trod the level 
ground. Though the sun went down, and the 
night deepened as he pursued his way, he 
marched on steadily and gallantly, and his toil 
was rewarded at last, as he stood on the brow of 
a hill, by the sight of tires glimmering in a green 

valley that lay at his feet. 


CHAPTER IIL. 


THE GIPSEY CAMP. 

Tue lights that gleamed upon the eyes of our 
pedestrian were those of a gipsey encampment, 
and came from a line of fires that lit up with 
their red flames the brown folds of a range of 
Weather-beaten tents, touched with orange the 
edges of the embosoming thickets and trees, and 
scattered crimson flakes on the eddies of a run- 
ning streamlet that brawled and fretted its way 
through the romantic glen. ; 

One tent, larger than the rest, was erected 
across the extremity of the little valley, and 
there were grouped the nomadic tribe that made 
it their temporary home. Adding to the pictur- 
esque character of the scene, a number of horses 
were picketed here and there. A large wolf 
greyhound, prowling up and down the line of 
tents, seemed to act as sentinel; and, as Sebas- 
tian stood resting against the trunk of a tree and 
gazing down into the glen, the faithful animal, 
pointing his nose in the direction of the watcher, 
uttered a deep, fierce growl. 
he was 


The next instant 
lashing up the steep hillside, guided by 
his unerring scent. 





A single word, uttered in a familiar voice, in- 
stantly changed the dog's anger into frantic dem- 
oustrations of delight. As he reached the place 
where Sebastian stood, he thrust his rough muz- 
gainst his hands and solicited a caress 





“Good Diaz! good fellow! vou at least sha 
rotten me,’” said the young man, as he 
patted the animal's head. ‘ome on, old fel- 
low, let's see if others have as good memories.” 

cada: into the gh 
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“ How now, my lads; is this your greeting to 


an old comrade?” cried Sebastian, as he stood 
before the group. 

“ Sebastian, as I'm alive! gray 
bearded gipsey. ‘ Welcome back again!” And 
a dozen brown hands were extended to greet the 
new-comer, while young and old, men and wo- 
men, gathered round him, and the shrill voices 
of the children were mixed with the deep base of 
the men. 

A young girl with diamond-bright eyes and no 
protection for her head but her thick, shining 
ring a carmine jacket laced with gold, 
ashort blue petticoat displaying a pair of trim 
ankles and slender feet cased in little boots, stood 
among the foremost. Catching her eye, Sebas- 
tian laid his head upon her shining locks as he 
would have caressed a child. 

“Why, Zamina!” 
grown ! 
pretty one at that. Well, how have you all been 

these many months ?” 

«All well,” said the old gipsey who had 

spoken before, “except the queen, and she is 

failing fast.” 

“'That’s ill news,” said Sebastian. ‘“ Make 

way there, my friends, and let me pay my re- 

spects to her majesty.” 

The crowd opened a passage for him, and, ac- 
companied by the old gipsey and the young girl 
he had addressed as Zamina, he made his way to 
a sort of rustic arm-chair set in front of the cen- 
tral tent, on which, wrapped up in colored wors- 
ted shawls, and wearing a crimson turban of 
Oriental fashion on her head, reclined an aged 
crone, whose gray locks, escaping from her head- 
gear, streamed down cheeks furrowed by a thou- 
sand wrinkles. Deep sunken under shaggy eye- 
brows, her leaden eyes appeared already set in 
death, and her whole figure was so motionless 
that she looked like an old mummy in its funeral 
swathings. Yet life still lingered in this withered 
trunk. First a hand stirred, then the head 
moved, and the lips unclosing, gave utterance to 
some indistinct mutterings, which finally shaped 
themselves into intelligible articulations. 

“ Was I dreaming ?” she said, “ or did I hear 
aright that Sebastian had come back? Dream- 
ing most likely. For I have watched and longed, 
and moons have waxed and waned, and flowers 

have bloomed and faded, and summer and win- 
ter have come and gone, and he who should have 
been the prop and stay of my old age came not. 
He should be here to close my eyes.” 

“He is here, mother,” said the young man, 


” said an old 


we 





he said, “how you've 





han 


the Gipseys. “A torch, there, some of you! I 
must be certain that it is no dream.” 
One of the young men held up a blazing pine 


ae eagerness. 


is we 


her Hits on the other side of her. 
“Tt is well,” said the gipsey queen again. 
“ And now tell me, Sebastian, where have you 
been since you left your brothers and sisters, and 
the deep glen and the green forest.” 
“T have wandered far and wide,” 
Sebastian. 


answered 
“T have seen strange lands and met 
with strange fortunes. I have taken the queen’s 
pay, and been beaten by a queen’s ofticer !” 

“How!” cried the gipsey queen, angrily. 
“Does the man live who can boast that he has 
struck a Spanish gitano ?”’ 

“No, he has ceased to live,” muttered Sebas- 
tian, between his teeth. “ After that I became a 
rover on the deep, and many a wild tale of my 
adventures on the blue water could I tell if time 
and opportunity served. But that is nothing to 
the purpose. I have come back as poor as I 
went, and I will be the prop of your declining 
age.’”’ 

“Tt is too late for that,” said the gipsey queen, 
sinking back with a sigh. “ Life is ebbing fast. 
It was only my iron will that kept me from the 
grave till I should see you once more. This 
night completes the century that I have lived. 
The old withered tree is tottering to its fall. I 
am ready to go. I have seen seasons of joy and 
seasons of sorrow, feasts where the red wine ran, 
and frays where the red blood flowed. Death 
has reaped the fair young flower and spared the 
old gnarled tree. The sod is green upon the 
graves of those I loved. You alone, Sebastian, 
and you, Zamina, the last of my race, must per- 
petuate the royal line. Have you looked on Za- 
mina?” she added, in a tone only heard by 
Sebastian. 

“T have looked upon the maiden,” he answer- 
ed, in the same tone. 

“Ts she not the brightest flower of the forest ?”’ 
“She is beautiful,” answered Sebastian. 
” 


“Enough!” said the aged crone; ‘ you guess 


my meaning. The king of the gipseys must 
T have taught her 
egard you as her lord and And 

said the old woman, raising her voice, 
“gather round me, all of you, and listen to the 
Buta little while and 
that voice will never more be heard in counsel, 
But my place must not 
be vacant for a moment’s space. In me is vested 
the right of naming my successor, subject to 
In the exercise of that right I 
grandson, Sebastian, king of the 
Let him who objects speak now, or hold 


” 


have n mate worthy of him. 
to master. 


now,”’ 
last words of your queen. 


warning or command. 


your approval. 
appoint my 
tribe. 
his peace forever. 
“Sebastian understands,” 
“that if he propensities 
again he forfeits not only the chieftainship, but 
the bro herhood of the tnbe.’’ 

ow 


accept 


said an old gipsey, 


indulges his roving 






v that understanding, I am prepared to 
replied Sebastian, stand- 
and gazing around on the assembly 


ve leadership,” 
ing erect, 
“Once more,” said the gipsey queen, making 


her voice heard by an almost superhuman effort. 





fan moved wich a rapid step towards the group | “Do you accept Sebastian for your king?” 

of gipseys at the further end of the encamp- “We do!” cried fifty voices. And a loud 
ment. As he approached th a {| hurrah, ringing through the glen, ratified the 
dozen Wet sprang to their feet, ith their hands | transfer of authority. 


wood their sheath. aiieaa at alleng 
with mute bur 





intruder | 


menacing yestures, | 


“ Then,” said the 
with a curious 


aged woman, prese 


silver headed staf, ‘J, 





bastian 


To KK LY 
Ove eed 


fingers, 
| frame, her form became for a moment rigid, 
| then all at once sunken and collapsed. 
Quite a woman, on my word—and a | 


knecling at her feet, and taking her withered 


d. 
“ That is his voice, surely,” said the Queen of 


torch, and as its light fell fully upon the features 
of Sebastian, the gipsey queen perused them with 


kine back + “and is 
ore, iuother® wid the gipsey girl, taking 


very earnestly, 


GE CUR 


Magdalena, queen of the gipseys. hereby renounce 
my claims to your allegiance, and invest you 
with this badge of supreme authority i 

As Sebastian received the staff, the air was 
again rent with applause, and with this simple 
ceremony, the gipsey band acknowledged a new 
ruler. 

“And now, 
heart is fluttering feebly ; 
to beat. T cannot see your faces now—why have 
you put out the fires! Iris growing dark and 


”’ said the diserowned queen, “my 
soon, soon will it cease 


cold. Sebastian! Zamina! why have you left 
me? Give me your hands.” 


They hastened to place their hands in hers. Tt 


was remembered afterwards that she failed in an 
| effort to unite them 


They slipped from her icy 
a shudder ran through her attenuated | 
and 
Zamina | 
uttered a piercing ery and covered her eyes with | 
| her hands, and a wild yell sereamed forth by the 
women of the tribe announced that the old queen | 


Was no more, | 


| 

| Sebastian had often, and quite recently, looked 
| death in the face, but he was visibly shaken by 
| Four stout men lifted the chair with 
| the corpse and carried it into the interior of the 
royal tent. As they issued forth again they made 
signs to four old women to enter, and when they 
had done so, the canvass was drawn close behind 
them. 

“ To-morrow,” said an old man, laying his 
hand on Sebastian’s shoulder, “she shall be 
buried with the honors due her rank. Rouse up! 
You know our custom—to night the feast and 
the revel.” 

“ With death in the camp,” said Sebastian. 

An hour afterwards, the grass was covered 
with pots, kettles, pewter platters, wine-skins 
and cups, round which gipseys of all ages and 
both sexes were crouched, eating, drinking and 
laughing. The wild glen rang with their wild 
revelry, and Sebastian, catching the spirit of the 
hour, was the wildest and gayest of the crowd. 
Deep into the night, far into the small hours, the 
ceremonies were continued. At last the fires 
sank away, the torches burned out, the fragments 
of the feast were abandoned to the dogs, and the 
gipseys crawled away to their tents to sleep off the 
fumes of the wine. As Sebastian was retiring to 
his lodge, he met Zamina. 

“ You awake, pretty one ?” he said, carelessly. 
“ Those bright eyes will soon grow dim if you 
keep such vigils.” 

“T could not sleep, for you have not bid me 


this scene, 


good-night.” 

“What a child! Good-night, then. Does 
that content you ?” 

“Tt must,” said the girl, as she went her way, 


who !—another turn in the wheel of fortune,” 
said Sebastian, as he threw himself upon a pile 
of sheepskins. “Here [ am a king! King of 
Gipseys! Humph! It is something like wear- 
ine the tinsel onomms-“m strolling player. Well, 
me—that’s one comfort. What an arrant match- 
maker the old woman was! Not content with 
making me a king, she must provide me with a 
queen. Luekily I did not commit myself to her 
departed majesty, and so her ghost will have no 
horrible excuse for haunting me. The girl is 
pretty enough, and time was when I might have 
wooed her gladly, but she crossed my path an 
hour too late. I had seen Inez!” 
And with these words, he fell asleep. 





CHAPTER Iv. 
THE SUITOR. 

Roprico Atvarez, the merchant and father 
of the fair Inez} lived in one of the handsomest 
houses in the Calle de Henares. Indeed, it was 
one of the handsomest houses in Cadiz. It was 
a large, quadrangular pile of limestone, in the 
Moorish fashion of architecture, built round a 
courtyard filled with flowers, in the centre of 
which a fountain sparkled and sung night and 
day, the music of its falling waters blending with 
the songs of a multitude of birds imprisoned in a 
spacious aviary. The lofty apartments were 
richly furnished, and every appointment bespoke 
in the owner the man of wealth and taste. 

In one of the pleasantest rooms of this sumptu- 
ous residence, there sat, some days after the scene 
last described, the fair Inez, in conversation with 
her father, a stately and noble-looking man, not 
much past the middle age. 

“ You said, father, you had great news to tell 
me,” said Inez. 

“ Yes—but in the first place, you must assure 
me of one thing, and that is, that you are heart- 
free. You haven't been silly enough and ro- 
mantic enough to fall in love with the young fel- 
low who came to your assistance so opportunely 
the other day.” 

“ My dear father,” said Inez, blushing, “ you 
know that I shall never look on him except as a 
friend. I shall ever regard him with the deepest 
| gratitude, of course.” 
|} “Yet he is a remarkably 
| fellow.” ‘ 





handsome young 


* Very handsome,” replied Inez, calmly. 

“ And high-minded.” 

“Tt appears so.” 

| ‘You know that I have been unable to make 
him ace 





ept even the smallest present as a reward 
for his services. When I pressed him, he even 


assumed an air of 


hauteur, and intimated that 
further importunity would be regarded 
insult.” 


“You may laugh at me, father,” 


as an 


said Inez, 
“but I tell you there is a  singu- 
lar mystery about that young man—his distin- 
guished beauty, 


his grace, good manners and 


chivalric bearing, 
“Well, what do vou conjecture him to be?” 
asked Alvarez i : 
* Who can tell (an artist, a nobleman seck- 
ing for adventure, perhaps.” 


* Perhaps a prince of the blood in disguise 


convince me ot that.” 


' suggested Alvarez 





othing likelier.” 
“ He came forward this 
money promised !y the authorities for the 


of Montero the brigand.”” 


morning to claim the 


head 








not have thought this of him,” an- 





OND: 
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: rm . 
ewerel Inez, with a shudder ‘The price of Beyone ! with x 

ms . Fem tile 1 

Hlool! Of course he is no gentleman eyes, as she from i 
“Of course not; in fact, he turns out to be | drew herself aria te 


only a strolling gipsey.” 
“A gipsey!” said Inez, who inherited all her | ¢ 
father’s prejudices against this nomadic race. | 


* Begone ! before LT summon my 


servants 


order them to thrust vou from my presence 


“Proud girl!" said the gipsey, with a menac 


} 











“ He couldn't be lower in the social scale ing gesture, “vou shall bitterly repent this 
“Of course not. And TI shall take occasion to | Mark my words ; one day or ther, sooner or 

see the young gentleman and intimate to him iL later, in spite of your wealth, station, fends, 

that henceforth his visits will be dispensed — power, you shall be mine 

with.” “ Begone !" said a stern voice. And Don 
“But do so gently, father.” | Rodrige, who had entered room in time 
“Certainly ; I shall never forget the obliga- | hear this last speech, seized the gipsey hy the 


tions we are under, and perhaps now that he has | 
shown himself in his true colors, he may be wil- | 
| ling to receive the recompense he declined whe n | 
he was figuring under the cloak of mystery. 

« Possibly. 

*« And Inez,” 
to go, “when you 
Louisa, you can intimate to her that you are not 


added the merchant, as she rose 


see your duenna, Donna 


: | 
| . ~ . ” 


to be at home to this Sebastian. 

© T shall not forget it, sir 

Donna Inez was bending over her embroidery- | 
| frame, and musing upon this strange story, when | 
| a step within her room roused her from her med- | 


| itations. She looked up, and the subject of her 


| 
| 
} 


thoughts was before her. | 

Sebastian was fashionably dressed, and if his | 
manly beauty was striking even when he ap- | 
peared in sordid attire, it was now greatly en- 
hanced by the apparel of a gentleman. | 

“T trust,” he said, “that you will pardon my | 
intrusion, Senora Alvarez, but I could tind no | 
servant to announce me.” | 

“Tam not accustomed to receive visits at this 
hour,” said Inez, very much embarrassed, ‘and | 
without the presence of my duenna. If you will 
excuse me for a moment, I will endeavor to find | 
her.” | 

“Pardon me,” | 
dropped into a chair and drawn it near the lady, 
“but what I have to say must not be heard by a | 
third person.” | 

“Pardon me, senor,” said Inez, “ but you can 
have nothing to say to the Senora Alvarez which 
requires privacy.” 
distance from his. 

“I see how it is,” said Sebastian, while a | 
ertmson flush overspread his brow. “One of | 
the thousand tongues of rumor has brought to | 
your ears the story of my position. You know 
me now for what I am—you know that the ad- 
venturer who might have been a gentleman, is | 
only a strolling gipsey.” 

* You are not answerable for that,” said Inez. 
“A man cannot control the circumstances of his 
birth.” 

“ But he can rise above them,” said 
“ What is there that I may not aspire to, if I 
have the motive. I have limbs like other men, 
intellect, courage, strength.” 

“Tdo not see why you may not pursue an 
honorable career.” 

“Tam a Parish 1” said the gipsey, with a 
have no stand-point on thee race scarce 
worth better treatment than a drove of masterless 
dogs in the eyes of the favorites of fortune.” 

“ But you can shake off these fetters, 

“True. But it needs more than my unaided 
effort. From the ranks of the favored race some 
hand must be stretched forth to lift me to a 
higher station; some gentle voice must whisper, 
follow the dictates of your ambition and rise to 
be one of us.” 

“‘And Tam sure,” said Inez, “that no true 
man would refuse aid and encouragement to 
another who resolved to abandon a slothful and 
predatory life to make himself a useful citizen” 

“ There is no magic ima man’s tongue,” an- 
swered Sebastian. 

“ Woman,” 


said Sebastian, who had 


And she moved her seat toa | 


” 


ebastian. 








id Inez. 


“Tt must be a woman’s.” 
said Inez, “is even readier than 
man to encourage honorable effort-—more readily 
rises superior to social prejudice.” 

“ Now Heaven bless you for that word, lady,” 
said Sebastian. ‘It emboldens me to utter what 
else would have died upon my lips. It is your 
hand that must be stretched forth to save me— 
your voice that must bid me rise.’”” 

“ You shall not want either,” answered Inez. 
“ You know that I cannot help always taking a 
friendly interest in your fortunes.” 

“A friendly interest ! 
ss the young gipsey. 


Your words are ice,” 


“ You ask for sympathy, and I extend te,’ 
plied Inez, with studied coolness, 


re- 


| him. 


collar, and hurled him across the room with such 


violence that only bis extraordinary agility saved 
him from a heavy fall 

“ Dear futher!" said Inez, 
and giving way to tears 


falling on his neck 


Sebastian stood a moment, red with passion, 


not with shame. For a moment his hand groped 


in his breast, as if seeking some familiar weapon, 


but he controlled the sanguinary impulse, and 


folding his arms, he stood his ground, his breast 


heaving convulsively, his eves flaming with 
passion, 
“You will understand,” said Don Rodrigo, 


sternly, “that if, after what has passed, you dare 
to present yourself here again, my servants will 
have orders to thrust you into the street.” 
“Tunderstand perfectly well the gratitude of 
a Cadiz trader,”’ said the g¢ 
* Your insinuation is fulse, 


ipsey. 
* retorted Alvarez. 
“Twice have Lotfered to reward vou for your 
As an earnest of my desire to do se, 
And he tossed a heavily-tilled 


services. 
take this purse.” 


| purse to the adventurer. 


Sebastian caught it in his hand and dashed it 
| fiercely at the merchant's feet. 

“Men of my stamp are not bought and sold,” 
he said. 

“Name it, 

“Your daughter's hand,” 


“You have not bid me my price.” 
said the merchant, ‘ 
replied Sebastian, 


name it!" 


coolly. 

“ Insolent villain!’ exclaimed Alvarez, rush- 
ing towards him with the intention of chastising 
But Inez caught her father’s arm. 

“Avoid a contliet, for my sake,” 

“ Remember, old man,” said Sebastian, 
you come home one of these days to. tind your 
pretty singing-bird flown, that 1 was honorable, 
and asked your consent in the first place.” 

“Pedro! Antonio!’ shouted the merchant, as 
he sprang to a bell-rope and pulled it violently. 

“Adios, senor!” suid the gipsey, waving his 
hand. “ And farewell, senora. You shall hear 
from me again, and that when you least expect 
1 Aad 
_ With these words, he turned on his heel and 
left them, Inez territied and distressed, and her 
father in a towering passion. 


she pleaded, 
“when 


——— 
CHAPTER V. 
THE GITANILLA, 

A Farr and ans in the little town of Aran- 
7a ad artwn eetner te mrat poputar nn 
| many a league sy and there was no lack of 
merry-making, no stinted consumption of wine 
and cigarittos, 





no dearth of musie, such as it 

was, the strumming of guitars and the thumping 
and jingling of 
shade of 


tamborines, 
ancient trees, light-footed  ballerinas 
danced the Cachucha, the Manola and the Jota 
Arragonesa, amidst enthusiastic vivas. 

In one quarter of the town was a tent, within 
which there was an exhibition of African ser- 
pents, a wonderful giant and an extraordinary 
dwarf, the property of a peripatetic showman*®one 
Senor Oviedo, who announced in his placards 
that his collection of wonders was under the pat. 
ronage of Her Majesty Queen Isabella, and her 
consort, Don Francisco de Assis. Previous to 
the opening of the exhibition, Senor Oviedo an- 
nounced that the senorita Juanita would appear, 
to go through her performances on the tight rope, 
trusting to the gene rosity of the public for re 
muneration at the close of her daring feats 

About Senor Oviedo's tent, therefor 


while under the 


#, a goodls 
number of the idle merry-makers gathered at the 
time fixed for this display, for Juanita « njoyed 3 

brillimt provincial re putation, though she had 
never before performed at Aranza. Her appear. 
ance was heralded by a flourish of cracked trum 
pets and the pertinacious banging of a bi 





yg dram 
With a flutter of white dr: apery and a flash of 


spangles, a very handsome, black eved, bold. 











“Task for more than sympathy!” burst forth 
Sebastian. 





“Tris in vain you address mein that | 
ss . eo < * | 
tone of frigid indifference. You cannot awe me | 


into silence. 





I was born and grew to manhood 

| beneath the free sky, and in the free woods and 
wilds, and my nature has not learned the coward- 
ice and hypocrisy of the world you move in. I 

| cannot teach my 1 

| to 

| young 





fave to wear a mask, or my lips 
a gag. We tegether—a 
a man who loves her to des- 





endure are alone 

girl and 
peration,”” 

| 


“ Silence !” said Inez, rising—“ silence! You 
forget whom you are addressing.” 
“T forget nothing,” said Sebastian—“ ] forget 


not who you are or how we met. But for me 


you would be at this moment a hrizgand’s unwill 
ing bride 
































| air. 


looking girl ran up the short ladder leading te 
the rope, and, after te sting its degree 


, 
of tension 
by her weight, ran hac kward and forward its 
whole length, waving her rounded arms in the 
Then commenced a scene of re: ally wonder- 
ful performances, 

To the click of the castanets she held 
hand, she danced the Cachuc ha as pr 
fearlessly as if on a ball-room floor. 
full length on the rope 


in her 
acetully and 
She lay at 
with folded arms: she ran 
r¢ kneeled on 
the took the most d 
and finally, after displaying all the 
her art, 








across On tiptoe, st Gas nse. ahi 
whirled round, tring 





resources of 


a shower of kisses to 





the shout 
ing crowd, and t 





i leaping tothe ground caught 


a tamborine that was tossed to her } ‘ 


the + 


ager, and carried it round to re 











ne tions, Small coins rattled merrily 
. orget not vc « ices, Se Seliastiar ‘ 
} not your services, enor Se tian, the parchment, to the reat de 
nor does my father. He has already offered to Oviedo, who stood at the d f 
i A Who stood at the door of the tent in ¢ 
pay for them most generously and liberally." attitude of affected dignity. but ‘ 
Said : 3 : ted dignity really reckoning 
There spoke rhiter of i ib 
h iter of a sordid trades b 1 
He ie aes ad y his quick ear, the accumulating fands 
man!" said the g ; The poor man staked A little apart from the thick 
his life for the huckster’s daughter, and the poor ‘ ae 
: , young man in 4a short Spanish cloak. witt 
man’s risk is worth so many donhbloons, Lady slouched hat drawr ' . 
; 3 , or ' OTawn over * eves Wae reat , 
I do not sell my service—at least, for eneh a airainat a tree, emok ' 
; al a »*moking a cigar ar atpare nt! 
price No; buat I lay claim to a dearer guerdon different to the scene before bir 1 
: 1 ’ ‘ 
pave vot ile & qd henor 4 THK 
— } 1 life and hon give me vour love dancer ran up to bim, held out her tam 
>more.” « er rr or ; ; ee 
No mor aid Inez 10) More You for and dropped her eves and art 
ret that vou are almost t wh ‘ eae ants Kept ecard annie 
pret that y t almost a s to me; you tame, with affected modesty But w 
for es between us.” jas oo 
i etween u ment afterwards, she looked f 
retorted Sehastiar ‘ ¢ 
. ian Love is she yave a sadden start, and exclaimed 
sta eous in its growth With me. tu « Sebastian’ Brother! 
v was to love 3 ud * ” 
you wast 1. But vou well to remind The young man took her hand 
ne of j s us——the pr rn ' 3 Si 
m : hat divides u prou ves an 1 came 4 
. + . tar "oe . 
wandering a Yet you urself have ad Tam nott = 
. i ot ‘ er 
ed that nay rise de e hide vy 
I ma; Id ve bids me | J mast he ir 
assert my mghts, and thus I claim von f F 
¥ rig und tha ‘in 2 for ms ‘ Very likely 
nt TY like! 
: come into the 
nz to b 
¢ pra » her side, and se her na 1 
vd gh t tell me 
r sed itt >. . 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union } 
THE TWO CLOUDLETS. 


BY ISA. AMEND EDERMART 
O, do you remember, dear Mary, 
An evening in beautiful June, 
When we Bat in a bower of roves, 
And gazed on the rising moon’ 





And do you remember the cloudlets 
That bung in the silvery light’ 
They looked like the beds of angels, 

So beautiful, pure and white. 


They seemed to be wooing each other: 
And somehow we chanced to see, 

Iu the happy and love-laden cloudiets, 
A picture of you and me. 


I never could tell how we knew it, 
But both seemed to feel that a heart 

Was lodged in each cloud, and we trembled, 
And feared the bright cloudlets would part 


But while we were anxiously gazing, 
And love-glances trembled in sight, 

The beautiful cloudlets were waning, 
And faded away in the light. 


To-night T was silently sitting 
Beside the same roses of June, 

And lo, the same beautiful cloudlets 
Came wooing the love-wedded moon! 


Ani still they grew larger and brighter, 
Each gleamed like a rising sun: 

And. drawing still nearer each other. 
They mingled, and now they are one. 


O, say, must the love we have cherished 
Grow fainter and vanish away’ 
Or may it, like yon happy cloudlet, 
Grow nearer and brighter each day? 
aa 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.] 


AT LAST! 


BY CLARENCE LIVINGSTON. 


Racuet Brenxuerm™ sat alone on the seven- 
teenth day of April, 1815. Her fancies, as she 
sat there in her father’s old arm-chair, her hands 
lying idly in her lap and her blue eyes half-closed, 
were partly sad and partly hopeful. Three years 
ago she had parted with the only being who had 
ever touched her heart in that tender sense that 
is not born of kindred. They had parted with- 
out any detinite engagement to each other, for 
Ralph May was but a mere youth, and he dared 
not ask Rachel—so wise and beautiful and good, 
Squire Blenheim’s daughter, too—to wait for 
him, the Widow May’s poor young son. Be- 
sides, Rachel was his senior by full five years ; 
and, although she had been very kind to him, 
still it might have been only upon his mother’s 
account. Widow May loved Rachel. The lat- 
ter would take her work of an afternoon and sit 
with the lonely woman whenever she knew 
Ralph to be absent. Something kept her from 
going when he was at home, but he often found 
her there, her pale, delicate cheek flushing up to 
deep crimson as he came in. 

“ Perhaps that is only her natural diffidence,” 
thought Ralph; but still it would steal upon 
him that no other entrance brought up sucha 
radiant color. 

In 1812 Ralph went to join the American ar- 
my. He bade Rachel good-by with a look that 
seemed regretful and tender—nay, it was so. 
And the girl looked down the wide, green lane 
through which he was passing from her presence 
to the great world, and sighed to think that when 
he came back she would be old, perhaps, and 
homely in his eyes. Already had Rachel num- 
bered her twenty-tive years. | No one knew how 
long this dreadful war might be protracted ; no 
one knew how many of all the brave young 
spirits that went out to battle for their country, 
might return to hearts that loved them. 

Three years went by with their mingled woof 
of shadowy gray and golden sheen. The widow 
had mourned her boy as if he were dead; for 
Dartmvor’s gloomy prison walls had shut him 
out from the light of day, and one who had es- 
eaped thence had told her how sadly changed 
her Ralph had become—prematurely old, with 
gray hair, and eyes from which the youthful light 


was gone, 








The sound of peace had gone forth 
among the dwellers of that peaceful village. © - 
luminations and bontires were tie order of the 
day ; and Jem Tarbox, the old fiddler, took 
down the violin, so long silent, and played cheer- 
ily for busy feet that danced for joy at the news. 
Over all the land went up the long and lond ery 
of thanksgiving—even from hearts that had been 
bereaved. With those who possessed excitable 
elements, the exultation showed itself in out- 
ward demonstrations — with others who were 
‘diiferently constituted, the spirit of prayer pre- 
vailed. 

How was it with the eager, watching heart of 
Rachel Blenheim ? 
gay, and alas, she could not lay her anxious, un- 
certain emotions at the foot of the cross! So 
there she sat day after day, after peace was de- 


She had no stimulus to be 


clared, in a sort of stupor from which she was 
never roused, save when Mrs. May came in to 
see her in a paroxysm of mingled tear and de- 
light, to tell that the prisoners at Dartmoor were 
to be sent home. 
“Myson! my son! Ralph will be here!” 
almost screamed the excited woman; then the 
thou 
affection, would drown her in tears, and her only 





ht of what might come to the object of her 


refuge it would seem from downright madness, 
was to sit heside the lonely girl, who she ardent- 
ly hoped would be his wife should he really return, 
and talk of her son 

Since Ralph went away, Rachel's mother and 
had died. Her had 


them, so thar the girl was desolate enough 


sister father before 
Mrs. 
but 


persuaded to leave her own 


yone 





Mav had entreated her to come to her home ; 
she could never b« 
hous: 


who had de; 


dear with the memor a 


It was ries of those 


<i—tr: 





wt with the past. 





There was a month passing away from the 


itude of 





first dav in which Rachel sat 


expectation. May had ¢ 





th its showers of 


Plossoms, and the orchard 


blooms were sending 


out their exquisite aroma, sweeter than eastern 





is an arrival!” shoated the widow's 
herown window, reaching to where 
the room upon alow 


trom 


vou 


Rachel sat in the middle of 


stool “ There ws a ship arrived tro 





AR, 


aD 


dear heart! my Ralph may be at home this very 
night.” Rachel did not answer; and Mrs. May 
ran out to make her understand. 

She knew that he 
could not be there that night. Fairlee was seven- 
ty miles from Boston, and the ship was still out- 
harbor when the 


It did rouse her, however. 


side the news was brought. 
But she brought in the early cinnamon roses and 
filled her vases, and put up her clean white cur- 
tains, and swept the gravel walk where it was 
smooth and clean enough before. She had not 
sewed or knitted for a week. Now she sat down 
after all was straight, and took up a white dress 
that she had already cut out. She had worn 
father died ; but she had resolved to wear white 
the coming summer, for she had often heard 
Ralph say that it was the sweetest dress in the 
world. The morning came, but not Ralph. 
Rachel changed her roses, and brought in branch- 
The 
white dress went on, as well as the cooking of 
sundry delicacies, of which she knew Ralph to 
be fond. She did not keep them at home, how- 
ever. All her baking was sent over to Mrs. May, 
who was in such a state of temporary exultation 
that she could do nothing. 

“There will be a wedding, Rachel,” said the 
widow. “ You may think I am presumptuous,” 
said she, after a pause, “to think you would 
marry my dear boy, but I am proud of Ralph, 
and think him good enough for any one on earth. 
Rachel, do you not think so?” 

Rachel turned aside from the searching look 
that seemed to pierce her heart. It was very 
terrible to her to hear such words when she was 
all uncertain whether Ralph would remember 
her even as a friend. She begged Mrs. May to 
forbear talking thus. 

“Indeed, no. There is nota girl in all Fair- 
lee but yourself that my Ralph would marry ; 
and don’t be offended, Rachel, with his poor old 
mother, if she does talk too freely of what may 
be; nay, dear, of what must be.” 

Ralph did not return in that ship. It cost Ra- 
chel a fever. She struggled and struggted 
against it, but the pain in her head grew worse 
and worse, and Mrs. May found her one morn- 
ing, when she had tainted and falien upon the 
floor. The affectionate old creature carried her 
te the little white bed, and nursed her faithfully. 
Rachel was delirious, and Ralph’s name mingled 
with every vision that came to that poor, aching 
brain. Mrs. May, who before Rachel's illness, 
was excited and nervous, calmed herself down 
to perfect quiet, and prayed that Ralph might re- 
turn to bind up that breaking heart. 

Rachel recovered—her frame still weak from 
her recent illness, and her face pale and thin, 
making her large eyes look larger and wilder 
than ever. It was now June, and she begged 
her kind friend to let her go into the garden and 
sit in the old seat of twisted branches, made long 
ago by the hands of her father. There was a 
grape-vine running over the trellis-covered walk, 
but it commanded a sight of the road; and Ra- 
chel sat down breathless and fativued from the 
exertion. Her eye glanced upon her white dress, 
now worn for the first time. Her hair had been 
eut off during her illness, and was twining in 
little thin curls around her face, making it look 
like a little child’s, with its faint, delicate color 
coming and going. Mrs. May brought a crim- 
son scarf which increased the color. Warm as 
the June morning was, her careful friend feared 
she would take cold, though Rachel protested 
against the scarf. There they sat, the two wo- 
men, talking of everything that had transpired 
since Rachel’s illness, but never once speaking of 
what lay closely folded in each of their hearts. 
For a dim perception of coming trouble lay 
heavily upon each. The soldiers had returned, 
all but Ralph—only a few that were left on battle- 
fields, among the 


es of lilac and apple-blossoms beside. 





* brave who sink to rest 
With all their country’s honors blest.” 


No one of the returned had seen Ralph, nor 
could they learn if he were dead. 
fear alternated ; but neither told her fears nor 
her hopes even. Suddenly Rachel canght sight 
of the stage winding among the turns of the 
roal; now high up on a_ hill, where even its 


So hope and 


wheels showed at every revolution, then down, 
down, where its loaded top only was visible. It 
approached the green, shaded lane where the two 
houses, one large and roomy, as betitted the 
dwelling of Squire Blenheim in his lifetime, and 
the other a sheltered cottage, stood side by side. 
Mrs. May looked at Rachel. Her color had deep- 
The 


mother turned away with tears in her own; for 


ened to a rosy tint, and her eyes sparkled. 


somehow she could not bear these tokens of joy. 
Nearer—nearer—Rachel shut her eyes, as if the 
‘ Ah, Ralph's 
coming seemed bliss enough, even if he did not 
tor her! 
least she whispered to her beating heart, which 





excess of happiness was too great. 


care He cared jor no one else—so at 
cried oat for his presence and his love. 

Mrs. May ran to her own door. Rachel could 
hear her welcome her son; but a moment after 
her voice seemed sunken and altered, and a slight 
bustle ensued. y, and Ra- 
chel waited for Ralph to come, as. she truly 
thought he would. He did not, so she crept back 
to her room 





The stage drove aw 





again and threw herself into the 





arm-chair, exhausted. Her bright color passed 
Mrs. 


She came in, and 


away and lett her pale as a snowdrop. 
May did not leave her long. 





tried to make her take some wine which the doe 


tor had ordered. No, she did not want wine— 


she wanted rest; andas she said so, she burst 
into a long, hysterical sob, but never once asked 
for Ralph. Mrs. May wept too, but kept beg- 


ging Rachel to keep calm. 


“My poor, dear girl,” said the affectionate 


woman, “I am so grieved at what has taken 
| place. Don't 
only done what any other would have done in 


his place.” 





blame R , dear, for he has 


Her hearer looked the question she could not 
speak. 
“T might as well tell you first as last, my love. 





here is 








| winding about, that will make it 
sound any Ralph is marmned, 
brot ome his wife! 
Some proud i indignant rep 
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nae to | but she control 





nothing but black for four years—not since ler | 
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broke down at the first word, turned away her 

face, and said, very calmly: —“ Indeed, 
| congratulate him !"” 

Her manner almost deceived the mother, and 

she went on to say: 


I must 


“Poor young thing! I 
don’t know what she would have done, had it 
| not been for my Ralph. He was alway s thought: 


ful for every one, and—”’ 

She started, sprang toward Rachel, who had 
fallen upon the floor. 

A month after this day, Rachel Blenheim was 
seated in her own parlor, with a clear, soft tint 
like health upon her cheek. — Beside her was a 
frail, delicate creature, apparently not more than 
fifteen years old, with long, tair curls, and asweet, 
She 





childish expression on her countenance. 
| was telling the story of her marriage : 
| “Mr. May (Rachel rejoiced that she did not 

call him Ralph) found her after her father’s 
| death, friendless and desolate. 





Papa was shot 
right through the heart,” said the weeping child, 
for she was but a child. 


©“ Noone had a right to 
me, but the soldiers quarrelled to see which 
should take me to some shelter; but Mr. May 
| came and asked me so kindly to go with him, as 
I would with a brother, that I wished to do so 
at once. One soldier called himself papa’s 
friend, but it could not be so—that hard-looking, 
bad-tempered man. Then Mr. May asked me to 
be his wife to save all further dispute, and I 
clung to his arm and said I would stay with him 
always. We were married that very day in 
church—a pretty little English church. You 
may think it strange, Miss Blenheim, that I love 
him so much. — I know he looks weather-beaten 
and homely—but O, he is so good !” 

“He is indeed, my little woman,” playfully 
answered Rachel, choking down the feelings that 
were called forth by this conversation; “ nor do 
I wonder at all that you love him.” 

Nor, for the matter of that, did Rachel won- 
der that Ralph loved the little fairy. She was 
so gentle, so sweet, and so bent upon making 
Mrs. May like her—for, truth to say, the good 
woman did take a dislike to her, for Rachel's 
sake. After this Raiph went away and took 
Alice with him to a distant city. 

Four years from this day, Ralph May entered 
Rachel Blenheim’s house, with a sweet little boy 
clinging to his hand. 

“This is my child, Rachel—the child of my 
child-wife Alice. She is dead, but on her dying 
bed she begged me to take her boy to her beloved 
Miss Blenheim, and ask her to love him for her 
sake. My mother is old. She cannot care for 
my little Ralph. Will you take him to your 
heart? Will you love him for the sake of my 
poor Alice? For me, I am going back to the 
busy city where Alice died—but sometimes I will 
come to visit my boy, and to bless you.” 

Need we say how Rachel's great heart loved 
the child thus thrown upon her care? She called 
him her Salathiel—“ the loan of God ”’—and not a 
feeling swayed her in this, that angels might not 
know and approve Yet, when Ralph May, a 
rich and great man, though she knew him not 


to be either, came hone *y peony 
one calm summer evening, and asked Rachel to 


be his wife, there was never aught sweeter than 
the subdued smile that dimpled her still beauti- 
ful face, as she laid her hand in his own, and 
whispered, “ Ar Last!” 





Yee me 





AN EDITORIAL FACTOTUM. 

The manifold duties of the editor of a country 
weekly newspaper are not appreciated by those 
who are only familiar with daily offices in cities, 
where labor is divided among so many persons. 
Some idea of the straits to which a country ed- 
itor is sometimes reduced, may be obtained from 
the following paragraph from the Atlantic (Ily- 
annis) Messenger: ‘We are still obliged to 
beg our readers’ indulgence. Our compositors 
are still unable to do duty, and the editor has to 
be ‘ boss and all hands.’ One job on hand (busi- 
ness cards for our friend Marston of Campello) all 
ready to press off and nobody to help us. | Our 
shipping news department is completely suspend- 
ed until one or the other of our damaged com- 
positors is able to take the helm in the job and 
composing room. Very hard to be editor, com- 
positor, foreman, pressman, clerk, letter-writer, 
gardener and woodchopper by turns every hour 
of the day; yet ‘we still live.’ ” 











LEMON-JUICE IN RHEUMATISM. 

This remedy has lately been extensively em- 
ployed, and with considerable success, by the 
celebrated pathologist Lebert, formerly professor 
at Zurich. In the Clinical Report just published, 
lemon juice is stated to have been given with ex- 
cellent results, especially in’ cases where several 
joints were affected. Patients improved towards 
the third and fourth day; they were much re- 
lieved on the sixth day; and, save a few cases 
where relapses took plaice, convalescence was 
fully established towards the tenth or twelfth day. 
M. Lebert thinks lemon-juice, the use of which 
was introduced by English and American physi- 
cians, of great efficacy in rheumatism. He be- 
gins with four ounces a day, and gradually rises 
to eight, given by tablespoonfuls. — Citric acid 
was also tried, but did not answer so well, and 
did not agree with the patients.—E-raminer, 
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THE LION’S FEAR OF MAN. 

African hanters avail themselves of the fact 
that the lion does not attempt to spring on his 
yrev till he has measured the ground, and reached 
the distance of ten or twelve paces, when he lies 
crouching, gathering himself up for the effort. 
The hunters make a rule never to fire on the lion 
till he lies down at this short distan: 
aim directly at his head with perfect certainty. 
If one meets a lion, his only safety is to stand 
still, though the animal crouches to make his 
spring ; that spring will not be hazarded if the 
man remain motionless, and look steadily in his 
| eves. The animal hesita rises, slowly re- 

treats some steps, looking earnestly about him, 
| lies down, again retreats, till getting by de > 
quite out of the magic cirele of man’s influ 
he tlies in the utmost haste —LAwlayical Notes 
=. 
A DECOY FISH. 

In walking along the banks we came upon a 
man fishing in a most peculiar way. He was 
perched on a low bridge leaning over the stream 
that joined the canal. At first I thought he had 
hooked an enormous fish, but on close inspection 
found that it was merely a live decoy. — Its dor- 








































OLD MAID’S PARADISE. 

It appears that in Shetland, the greater number 
of marriages are between vouths of nineteen and 
maids of thirtvtwo't > Whenever a voung man 
can act his part in the manning of a boat, he has 
arrived at the height of his ambition, and then 
fore there is no wonder at his marrying ear 
but why he pitches on an old mord, ts? 
youn, girl, is not so easily accounted for, unless 
it be that young men have a peculiar att 
for old maids, as old men have a peculiar attee 
tion for voung girls. However, in no conntry 
a lover so faithful to his mistress as in Shetland 
1 never heard of a Shetland sailor who was 
guilty of a breach of promise, although he should 
be absent for ten vears Not only does he net 
break bis engagement, but he never fails to write 
to his beloved one in effusions of the most en- 
dearing nature, always beginning or ending his 
epistle with “My Pet," My Jewel.” My 
Watch,” “ My Diamond!" Years before the 
celebration of the marriage, the woman is by no 
means slack in telling all her neighbors of the 
particulars of the engagement, and of the year, 
and of the month, and of the day, and of the 
hour when it is to be celebrated  Ttis ne uncom 
mon thing for neighbors, who have not been in- 
vited to the marriage, to dress in disguise, and 
participate in the festivities of the evening. The 
usual way they disguise themselves is by rolling 
the body up ina straw rope and blackening the 
face. These maskers have usually all the priv 
ileges of bidden guests, and are treated with 
great civility. At the end of every dance, every 
man must kiss his female partner. © Sometimes 
the men dance by themselves, asthe women can 
not hold out to such long and furious exercise ; 
and when they finish their dance, they do not 
kiss, but they hug each other to such a degree as 
to create disgust in those who have been ugiae- 
customed to such a habit. —Fnglish Review. 



































GARRETS. 

We can never enter a garret-—a_ place where 
Goldsmith flourished and Chatterton died—with- 
out paying a tribute of reverence to the presiding 
deity of the place. How venerable does it ap- 
pear, at least, if it is a genuine garret, with sin- 
gular projections, like the fractures in poor Gold- 
smith’s face ; its battered walls, like old Johnson’s 
wig, and its numberless loopholes of retreat for 
the north wind to peer through and cool the 
poet’s imagination! It was a lonely garret, far 
removed from all connections with mortality, in 
which Orway conceived and planned his affecting 
tragedy of Venice Preserved, and it was ina 
garret that he ate the stolen roll which terminated 
in his death, And it was in a garret that poor 

Surler indited his inimitable Hudibras, and con- 
vulsed the king and court with laughter, while he 
himself writhed in the gnawing pangs of hunger. 
A gentleman found Dryden in’ his old age, ex- 
posed to the ills*of poverty, pining in a garret in 
an obscure corner of London.‘ You may weep 
for my situation,” exclaimed the venerable poet, 
on seeing him, “but, never mind, my young 
friend, the pang will soon be over.” He died a 
few days after.—Poor Chatterton! “ the sleep- 
less hoy who perished in his pride,” overcome 
by poverty, and stung to the quick by the heart- 
less neglect of a bigoted aristocrat, commenced 
his immortality ina garret in Shoreditch. For 
two days previous to bis death he had not eaten 
anything. His landlady, pitying his desolate 
condition, invited him to sup with her. He de- 
clined her invitation, and putan end to his exist- 
ence by poison.—Leleetic. 














LAST MOMENTS OF JULLIEN. 


M. Jullien’s reason returned some hours be 
fore his decease; and after receiving the last 
ness. His last words related to a hymn which 
he had not long since composed, and called a 
Napoleonienne, from its being in honor of the 
Emperor of the French. “ Let it be sent,’ he 
said, “to his majesty. It will perhaps procure 
bread for my poor wife.” M. Jullien has left a 
wife and two adopted children, one of whom, a 
fine young man of two-and-twenty, engaged hinm- 
self some months back ina French Lancer reg- 
iment, in order not to be a burden on M. Jullien 
in his misfortunes. ‘The other, a girl, lives with 
Madame Jullien, and is, like the widow, totally 
unprovided for. The Globe's Paris correspon- 
dent remarks: ‘ Poor Jallien’s widow is desti- 
tute in Paris; and as she is an English lady, has 
strong claim on aid from your side, The mu- 
sician’s calamities are traceable to his having be- 
come a naturalized Briton, which was the origin 
of his law troubles. A wide circle surely was 
his, and not insensible to his memory. The Gar- 
rick and Fielding Club are neither of them 























pov 
erty-stricken. The ‘Royal Society of Mu 
sicians’ was lately congratulated on its” pros- 
perity.”"—Manchester Guardian. 
GUNPOWDER SUPERSEDED. 
Sir Macdonald Stephenson writes to the Lon- 





don Times, describing a new mortar upon which 
he is engaged: “It consists of the new applica 
tion of high-pressure steam to produce yreat 
centrifugal velocity, and the angle of discharge 
of the short or shell is regulated by very simple 
mechanism. No gunpowder is used. Every 
description of missile can be discharged, and, if 
necessary, be kept in continuous operation, load- 
ed, and discharged by two men. The range 
varies from 800 to 2000 vards, according to the 
velocity, angle of elevation, and dimensions of 
shot. enor more shots can be discharged for 
every single discharge of the ordinary mortar. 
In the original plan d proposed to apply a rotary 
steam engine to impart hich centrifugal foree to 
a cylinder of about seven feet diameter, near the 
centre of which the shot are inserted, and pass 
down the arms or spo! to the periphery, where 
they are retained by the apparatus, which is reg- 
ulated to release them at the precise time re- 
quired, The velocity acquired by centritayal 
motion is sufficient for the discharge of the heavy 
iest description of shot, and the arrangement as 
to power, velocity, range, angle of dischary 
weight of shot, and rapidity of tiring, m uy bn 
vaned according to circumstances.” 




















eoroner- 
A HEARTLESS HOAX. 


As a blind man was returning to his lody 
in one ot the back lanes of Kennington, after 
having spent the day in vending pens and paper 
with littl: success, he was accosted by a pentle 
manly man, who professed to be desirous of as 
rim, and presented him) with a hand 
new work called “ The 
for which he wonld tind a re uly sale in the 
neighborhood of Warwiek-gardens. The 
theman, who sani he of al 
in question, treated t! id man with 
of acab to Warwick-gardens, to ery 
phiets. For some time he met with + 
bat one of the books having been purchased and 
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j examined by a footman, the rest met with a 
| {man then ret 1 hore 
| surprised to Mod himself 


eman, who told hum that 
1 was an anudamous fil« 
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sal tin was laced to two sticks, one on each side ; Spon a married of rank. The poor mat 
from these it was tethered to what I first took to told Tis sitnpie tale 1 > 
be his rod. The poor fish sported about in the i ‘ no inform might it 
water, apparently doing best to attract the at- ; ‘ eotion of ad hit upon 
tention of its finny feilows. The man held a | ' as been scandal with 
smal] arrow-pointed trident, with » dex ims y.—Laadoa 











terously struck any lange fish that 
ing at the antics of the tethered d 
uratus was so simple, that I wonder the 
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INFANTICIDE IN CHINA 










h ensaid of infantionle im 
Appears to be exaggerated Childre are 
liv worth something ; parents might » 

anv orate could take them tet! 
il, of which there 


is yenerally 





hut during the famin 





ubtiess many mothers who were 
ly the natural nourishment to the 
ug, and the infants died, or perhaps we 
utan end to Tt struck me at the time 
tany infants must he destroved, and DT went: 
tower, net far from Shaoghar 
which the of children were cast The 
tower covers a well, and stands about twenry 
feet high At the Upper part are two smal 
arched windows, through whieh the children or 
thrown, On climbing up to look down throne! 
the windows, I was horrified to find that not only 
was the well full, but the tower piled to the top 
with bodies! The heen, frosty 
wl putrefaction giving earlier not 
pile there accumulated 


the small 


hondies 


Weather prevent 
e of the dead 
The infants were wrapped 
in mats or old clothes; but phere was nothing to 
lead to the belief that they were thrown there 
alive, or that they had been killed; and without 
better evidence than exists, the Chinese at 
Shanghai should have the benefit of the doubt, 
and we may believe that most of the children 
died a natural death, and were deposited in this 
recognized receptacle for their corpses, to save 
the expense of a regular buris At the foot of 
the tower remains of small fires were visite 
showing that offerings had been made to“ joss," 
through that most glaring of cheats, paper sy 
The strongest evidence against the tower is tts 
proximity to a Buddhist nunnery ; these are often 
yst_ disreputable places. There was 
Foochow, in which the nuns behaved so 
thar they were put to death, and the funds of the 
hunnery confiscated to the government. — 7 we! re 
Years in China. 
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Our Curious Department. 


(Prepared for The Flag of our Union | 
A“ Higley Copper.” 
One of the © Higley coppers” of 1737, atruck by Higley, 
of Granby (a blacksmith). out of copper from the old 
Simsbury (Newgate 





mine 





prison), 
twenty-three years ago, has been sold in 


hundred and 
jartford for Siu) 


| These coppers were the first coins ever struck in North 








America, and are now rare—only three of them, it is said, 
in existence. The « is of pure copper, and the 
4 s very good and clear, On the obverse thee Appears 
the inscription, “ Connecticut, 1737," in a circle around 
the representation of three blackswnith’s hammers, or 
sledge-hammers; the reverse bears the words, * The value 
of three pence.” 








Ancient Epitaph. 

Upon @ tombstone in Cranston, Rhode Island, i the 
following epitaph 

“Here lies the body of Joseph Williams, son of Koger 


Williams (who was the first white wan that came to 
Providence) Stat. 81 











“In King Philip's war he courageously went throug’, 
And the native Indians he bravely did subdue, 
And now he's gone down into the grave, and he will te 





ease Almighty God his body to restore 
Into some proper shape, as he thinks fit. to be 
Perhaps like a grain ot wheat, as Paul set forth, you see.’ 


Utilizing Sawdust. 

The ingenuity of Parisian cabinet makers has found a 
use for common suwdust, which raises the value of that 
commodity far above the worth of solid timber 
new proces: 


Kya 
nbining the hydraulic press with intense 
heat, the wooden particles are made to form themselves 
into a solid mass, capable of being moulded inte any 
AN Hetty or Uplate Hor to neta eutny, he. 


wood or mahogany 





The Word Book. 

Long, long before these wondrous dave of ours, when a 
bundle of rags, introduced at one end of a machine, is 
sues from the other in the shape of snow white paper, our 
Teutonic fathers were content to write their letters. eal- 
endars * 





es sounts upon wood Being close-grained 
and besides plentiful in the north, the Joc. or beech. was 
the tree generally employed for this purpose, and hence 
came our word book 


A precious Relic. 
At an auction in Lyons, a book-collector lately bought 


pr-book containing a letter written by Queen Marie 








Antoinette at the time of her imprisonment in the Temple 
In it she beys the Cor ation, for the second time, to let 
her have a mattress for the bedstead she slept on llow 


forcibly this ers! les us to realize her fall from luxury and 
splendor! 





A convenient Steamboat. 

We see it stated that some of the propellers used jn 
carrying coal to London are so built that the etern part 
(with boilers, engines and propeller,) disconnects and fits 
to another vessel, so that they arrive with a full cary 
change to an em 





hull, and leave port again in an hour 
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THE WELCOME GUEST, 

This is the titie of a new and brilliant family paper 
Which was commenced by the subseviber on the firet of 
January, bs It is intended, as ite name indicates. for 
the Home Cikeke, and its individuality © 
forming just such a journal as any father 
friend would introduce to the fireside. It is 

ENTIRELY ORIGINAL, 
each number complete in itself, and being of the mam- 
moth size, it affords a vast amount of entertatuing read- 
ing continued stories will be introduced. nor adver- 
tisemments admitte eo that the object of the wrentest 
Variety and completeness is attained Dt is printed in thet 
favorite and convenient shape. the Foto Foam, present 
wh Dumber thirty-two large columns of onyiual aod 








inte in its 
brother, or 














CHOICE AND DELIGHTFUL READING. 


This new journal will be full to the brim each week of 
finely written stones, sketehes, miventures, biographies of 
eminent men and of famous women, 
gems, oll that is worthy of note 
t gossip of the day 
books, and wit and humor 
Woekly 


prose and poetic 
in the foreign and de 
sparkling geme from new 

forming a most captivating 
melange The plan of ite issue, whieh has bees 
loug perfecting. renders it 


A GREAT FAVORITE 


north east and weet It is entirely 
beutral in polities, and all sectional and seetarmn f 
tere 


ntic news 





every where south 








preferring to make itself a W wef ent 
and ail, rather than to indulge ir jarring die , Ne 
Vulgar word or line will ever euliy ite fair pa whe 
Address thetnaeltes to the best taste and appreciation of 
every one. In ail resperts it is 
FRESIL AND BEAUTIFUL, 
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A FOX-HUNT. 
BY HARRY AARFWOOD Leectt 


O'er field and marsh the ** pack" are out 
Before the hunters’ eager rush ; 

Their baying nearly drowns the shout, 
So wildiy uttered, * For the brush!” 


Madly dashing, daring leaping, 
‘Ditches, fences, quickly over, 
Starting foxes, lately sleeping, 
#rom their dark and tan-led cover. 


In couples run the yelping hounds— 

“In fault!” © Hie on' The wind is fair 
“Again in view!’ The whole pack bounds 

In full ery now—they * double” here. 


O'er hill and meadow, brake and beach, 

Through * branch “ and wood. wheut or clover, 
The panting dogs their victims reach— 
* Tally. —the “run” is over. 









[Written for The Flag of our Union.} 


THE MOUCHARD. 


BY H. H. DE 





[coxctupeED.] 

The next day after forming this resolution, I 
started. Having reached the place, I proceeded 
to seek an interview with Arthur, and with 
some difficulty sueceeded in doing so. He de- 
rived from this, however, no benefit except such 
as might result from the messages I bore him, 
and the money with which I suppliedhim. The 
latter, at least, was decidedly useful. 

Having no ostensible rank on board the Grey- 
hound, he was classed with the common. sailors 
in prison, and treated like them in every respect. 
This was the great hardship of his case, and I 
tried my best to impress the real facts of the case 
upon the bull-headed commander of the post— 
but all to no purpose. He was a veteran marti- 
net, with no more feeling than a piece of machin- 
ery. With a heavy heart I returned to Paris. 
Arthur’s case had already been laid before the 
American Minister at the imperial court, Honor- 
able John Armstrong, and I now called upon 
him in order to urge an immediate application 
to the emperor. But everything seemed to con- 
spire to vex and batHe us. I was informed that 
Napoleon was absent on the frontier, and that it 
was very uncertain when he would return. 

Dispirited and dejected in the extreme, I left 
the rooms of the legation and strolled slowly 
back towards my lodgings, hardly bestowing a 
glance upon the wonders of the capital, which 
under other circumstances, would have been ob- 
jects of the liveliest curiosity. My nearest way 
was through that splendid thoroughfare, the 
Garden of the Tuileries. The evening was 
warm, and I had been walking for some distance ; 
I therefore sat down to rest, and watch the gay 
throng in the principal avenues. The seat I had 
taken was in a shady spot in a quiet corner. Ex- 
cept a few passing by occasionally, there was no 
sauntering about under the trees. He wore a rath- 
er shabby, half-military looking costume, and had, 
I thought, rather a disreputable appearance. 
Being curious to know whether the dress he wore 
was a distinctive uniform, I asked a half-grown 
lad, who was passing at the time, if he knew 
who that man was. 

“He’s a mouchad,” replied the boy, in a 
whisper. 

It was almost the same thing as if he had said 
adevil. A mouchard is a spy of the police, and 
far more to be dreaded in Paris (particularly at 
that time) than Satan himself. But my skirts 
were clear, my passport pertectly en regle, and all 
the mouchards in France were nothing to me, un- 
less they could do something for the benetit of 
poor Arthur. After a while, I ceased to observe 
the man, and fell into a painful reverie. My 
thoughts being thus occupied, 1 did not notice 
for some time that some one had seated himself 
beside me, and I was a little startled when I 
looked round and saw that it was the mouchard. 
Apparently, however, he did not observe me, 
but seemed like myself a moment before, ina 
“brown study.” If this was a piece of acting, 
as I thought at the time, it was very good acting 
certainly ; for when a movement of his arm 
threw down my umbrella, which I had left lean- 
ing against the bench, he looked up, gazed at me 
a moment, said “pardon!” and picked up the 
umbrella in the most natural manner possible. 
ITcannot say that he was very polite—for a 
Frenchman, that is. 
deed. 


Rather the contrary, in- 
But there was nothing constrained or ar- 
tificial in his manner. Having looked at me 
very earnestly for a minute or more, he said : 

“You are not a Frenchman ?” 

“No,” replied I. 

“ An Englishman, I suppose.” 

“No, Lam not an Englishman.” 

“ You are an American then.” 

“Yes, Lam from the United States.” 

“ Are you going to have a war with England ?” 
he asked sharply. 

I told him I thought we would, and proceeded 
to give my reasons for thinking so. He went on 
questioning me with a fifty Yankee power of in- 
uisitiveness, and, almost before I was aware of 
it, in declaiming against Great Britain, I told 
him all about Arthur, and our trouble with the 
Greyhound. — It seemed naturally connected 
with the subject of our ditkeulties with England, 
and I did not feel that there was any necessity 
Sull, I felt 
rather sheepish at having let out my story to a 
mouchard, 

He listened with great apparent interest while 
I spoke of Arthur's noble conduct at the burning 
of the Penguin, and seemed to feel the injustice 
of the English offeer almost as much as I did. 

*You do net seem tw be very fond of the 
British,” I said, as [ remarked this. 

“ No, Tam not fond of the British,” he replied ; 
and the 
with an emphasis that left no doubt upon my 


for making a secret of the matter. 





words came hissing through his teeth 





mind of his sincerity. 
* Whe didn’t vou apply to the emperor ?"’ he 
asked, 


* Because he is not bere,” said J, “ and I don’ 


abraptly, a few minutes afterwards. 


| 
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{Written for The Flag of our Union.) believe it would make any difference if he was, 


for he is up to the eves in business—raising & 


' million men they say, to take them to Russia 


to get” 

“To get what?” 

“Well, in my country they 
licked. T have done a very silly thing in speak- 
ing so freely ; but I am not used to keeping & 
gag in my mouth, and I began the sentence be- 


call it getting 


fore I thought how awkward it would be to 
finish it.” 

The man looked intently in my face for a min- 
ute ortwo. I think the word “lick,” 
slip-shod French together, bothered him. 


and my 
He 
walked 
away, leaving me to the very pleasant reflection 
that I had made a fool of myself. It was now 
getting dark in the shady spot where we were, 
and I soon saw that he had moved away only to 
yet to the light. When he got away from the 
trees, he pulled outa greasy-looking pocket hook, 


said nothing, however, but abruptly 


and began to write something on a bit of paper. 
Having scribbled away rapidly for a minute or 
two, he came back and handed me the paper. 

“The commandant at Verdun,” said he, 
“happens to be an old friend of mine. If you 
will return thither, and hand him that paper, 
privately, it will probably be of some service to 
your countryman.” 

With these words he bowed stitily, and then 
strode rapidly away, leaving me, as the French 
say, “planté la,” staring atter him with eyes 
(and mouth too, probably) wide open—elahi, as 
any one of the passers-by would have called it. 
That this somewhat shabby-looking individual 
could have any influence over the stiff backed 
martinct of Verdun, seemed too preposterous for 
serious consideration. 
mean? 

The clattering of drums roused me from my 
refiections. It was the signal for guard-mount- 
ing, and warned me that it was time to leave. 


As I passed out of the nearest gate, I spoke to | 


a sentry who had just been relieved, and asked 
him if he knew the man wio had just passed 
through. It was my friend the mouchard, but it 
seems the soldier did not notice him. Stopping 
at the first lamp I came to, I examined the pa- 
per which he had handed to me. The contents 
could hardly be called writing. It was merely a 
confused jumble of marks, not unlike those 
made by a child who has never learned to write. 
What could be the object of such a mystitication ? 
I crushed the paper in my hand, and thrust it 
into my pocket, with a most unamiable feeling 
towards mankind generally, the English and 
French nations specifically, and the shabby, semi- 
military mouchard individually. 

The next day I started on my return to Lon- 
don, where I arrived in due time, and gave an 
account of my bootless expedition. Poor Fanny 
was grievously disappointed, and though she 
said nothing about it, I could see that she did 
not agree with me in relation to the paper I had 
received. By persevering inquiries, I at length 
drew from her the admission that she had some 
faithin the truth of the mouchard’s statement. 

Sone ween ewe eereee ETRE CO TETEUTTCTE 


might both be members of some oath-bound as- 
sociation of Free Masons, Carbonari, Illuminati, 
or something of that sort, and that one might be 
under some mysterious obligation to obey the 
other in any circumstances and at all hazards. 
As the poor girl evidently derived some comfort 
from this fanciful theory, I not only did not op- 
pose it, but told her I would test its genuineness, 
by returning to Verdun, and taking the scrawl 
with me. This] eventually did, and Fanny and 
her father accompanied me. With great difficul- 
ty we succeeded in obtaining an interview with 
the veteran commandant. It was with anything 
but alacrity that L entered his presence. Having 
no faith whatever in the mysterious paper, I felt 
assured that he would consider the presentation 
of ita deliberate insult, and what the conse- 
quences might be I did not like to conjecture. 
After keeping us waiting a long time, the old 
fellow appeared, and it was not without some 
trepidation that I noticed that his stiff back was 
still stiffer, and his dark brow still darker than 
before. I told my story, described the man who 
gave me the paper, and then presented the paper 


itself, taking care at the same time, that there | 


should be no obstacles between me and the oat- 
side door. 

The war-battered veteran’s face was a sealed 
book on most occasions, but the moment his eye 
lit upon the mouchard’s hieroglyphics, the whole 
man underwent an instantaneous change. That 
the mysterious scrawl was no mystery to him, 
was abundantly evident; and that he was greatly 
moved by reading. it was equally manifest. My 
excitement was hardly inferior to his ; but it was 
all astonishment, pure and unadulterated. 

“ Monsieur,” said he, in a whisper, “ have a 
fleet horse in waiting for your friend, at midnight, 
at the bridge over the Meuse, on the road to Va- 
rennes. He shall be furnished with all necessary 
papers and passports. Let him cross the frontier 
with all possible despatch, hasten to the coast, 
and cross over to England. But, on your lives, 
breathe not a syllable of this to any one till you 
are out of France—and even then, the less you 
say about the thing the better.” 

With these words, the old soldier bowed us 
out. Heseemed to be in an agony, lest the very 
walls should hear him, and pressed his finger to 


his lips more than a dozen times, while we were 


; leaving him. 


“Ido believe Fanny was right, after all,” said 
T, as soon as we “ There 
certainly is some kind of hocus pocus at the bot- 
tom of this. 


reached the street. 





Who would believe that old Pipe- 
Clay there could be thrown into such a fermenta- 
tion by anything—unless, indeed, it were a rusty 
tirelock on parade, or some such unpardonable 
sin on the part of a soldier? 
to be 


3ut itis not much 
wondered at. The emperor will surely 
skin him alive if he finds it out.” . 

“He is not likely to find it out, I think,” said 
Mr. Raye.“ He is entirely absorbed in his Rus- 
sian scheme, they say.” 

Yo ourimmense delight, we met Arthur at the 
He 


smuggled out of the prison, and escorted to the 





bridge at the appointed hour had been 


immediate neighborhood of the spot by the com- 


mandant 





himself. He had a passport, minutely 


What could the fellow | 





describing his person as that of John Brown, an 
English merchant, travelling by way of Brussels 
and Ghent, to Ostend, and thence to London 
They have in that part of the world (or had be- 
fore railroad times) a mode of posting on horse- 
back, called travelling a franc etrier, which is 
more swift than pleasant, decidedly. It suited 
Arthur, however, and he had determined to 
adopt it. A hasty embrace, a rapid shaking 
of hands, and he was off. We returned to our 
lodgings, and the next day retraced our steps to 
Paris, meeting no difticulties by the way, except 
being occasionally taken 

We were several times 





such as resulted from 
for English travellers. 
annoyed from this cause, in our journeyings in 
France, but the trouble was merely temporary. 

Remaining one day in the French metropolis 
to rest and recruit, we went to see a grand re- 
view in the Champ de Mars ; rather to get a 
sight of the great Corsican, however, than to 
witness the military pageant. By going early, 
we secured a favorable location, but we had to 


wait along time before the emperor made his | 


appearance. At last, we observed a great com- 


motion among the crowd; hats and caps were 


tossed into the air, and shouts of “ Vive /’em- 
pereur 2” burst from thousands of tongues. 

As the commotion and the cries rolled on, in 
the direction of the spot which we occupied, we 
saw a splendid cavalcade of generals and mar- 
shals of France, in brilliant uniform, come prane- 
ing down the lines. ‘The warriors whose names 
were then filling all Europe with amazement and 
alarm, were many of them there, bedecked with 
towering plumes, and blazing with stars, and 
crosses, and jewels, and gold— the pomp and 
pride and circumstance of glorious war.” 

In the very centre of this glittering galaxy, 
conspicuous for the plainness of his attire, and 
the absence of everything like pretension in his 

equipment, was one who was the observed of all 
observers. A single glance assured me that it 
must be “the man of destiny” himself; and yet, 
heavens and earth! could it be possible ?—yes, 
it was, beyond a doubt, the mouchard of the Gar- 
den of the Tuileries ! 

Yes, it was even so. 


He was dressed a little 
better, but in the same style; and the man him- 
self, nobody who had seen him once would ever 
mistake. The idea of their identity had never 
occurred before to any of us, so completely im- 
pressed was I with the idea that the emperor was 
not in Paris at the time of our interview. He 
had returned, as I afterwards ascertained, but an 
hour or two before I saw him, and had strolled 
into a retired part of the garden, with his travel- 
stained, dust-covered apparel, which was abso- 
lutely shabby, and in the last degree un-emperor- 
like. The urehin who told me he was a mou- 
chard was probably quizzing me. He had evident- 
ly been much interested in Arthur’s story, and 
for reasons best known to himself, had determined 
to adopt a secret and summary means of liberat- 
ing him. ‘To show, even to a few humble Amer- 
icans, his superiority in a matter of good feeling 
to the hated British, was no doubt one of his mo- 
efitage In cypher, which he ‘oflen made use of 
and which could of course be read by certain offi- 
cials, to whom the key had been communicated. 

Arthur soon rejoined us in London, and we all 
hastened back to the United States, for war with 
Great Britain was now considered a fixed fact. 
In that war, Arthur Ernshawe afterwards bore 
no inglorious part@and at its close he and Fanny 
were married. We have been fast friends ever 
since our eventful voyage,and his eldest son unites 
with that of Ernshawe the somewhat unequally 
distinguished names of Napoleon and your 
humble servant. 





A RESURRECTION. 

In 1800, the 31st regiment was serving in Hol- 
land, and at Egmont-op-Zee crossed bayonets 
with the French bearing the same number ; a bail 
fired during the retreat of the latter regiment, 
passed through the jaws of a soldier of the 31st, 
named Robert Hullock; in the course of the 
afternoon he was buried in the sand hill where 
he had fallen, by a soldier of his regiment named 
Cares. During the night Hullock recovered, 
and having been lightly covered with sand, crept 
out and crawled to a picket of his regiment 
posted near. He was sent to the hospital, recov- 
| ered, and was serving with his regiment in Malta 
| in 1806. His face having been much discolored, 

and his voice searcely intelligible (a part of his 
tongue and palate having been carried away), he 
had for some years served as pioneer to his com- 
pany; a soldier of it died, and Hullock, as a part 
of his duty, dug the grave, in which he was 
found on the arrival of the body for interment, 
still at work, though ther nearly ten feet deep. 
On being drawn out and asked his reason for 
making it so unusually deep, he replied : “Why, 
su, it is for poor John Carnes, who buried me ; 
| and I think, sir, if I get him that deep, it will 
puzzle him to creep out as I did.” On the burial 
service being read, he proceeded to fill up the 
grave, and actually buried the man who ten years 
previous had buried him.  Hullock was dis- 
| charged and pensioned in 1814.—United Service 
Journal, 











—————+20e ——- 
EFFECTS OF IMAGINATION. 


| When the waters of Glastenbury were at the 
height of their reputation, in 1751, the following 
story was told by a gentleman of character ae 
An old woman of the workhouse at Yeovil, who 
had long been a cripple and made use of crutches, 
Was strongly inclined to drink of the Glastenbury 
water, Which she was assured would cure her 
lameness. The master of the workhouse pro- 
cured her several bottles of water, which had 
such an effect that she soon laid aside one crutch, 
and not long after, the other. This was extolled 
as a most miraculous cure, but the man protest- 
ed to his friends that he had imposed upon her 
and fetched water from an ordinary spring. I 
need not tell your readers that the force of imag- 
ination had spent itseif, and she relapsed into her 
former intirmity.— Blackwood. 
—————_+ 32 2 
KAFFIR PUNISHMENTS. 

Death is frequently inflicted among this nation, 
and in various ways, most of them diabolically 
eruel. This is one cimen of the most ingenious 
and refined ernc itv, and one of the most frightful 
tortures that can inflicted The culprit is 
rubbed all over with he is then taken to 
an ant-hill, against which he is placed and se- 
cured to the mind. The ant-hill is then broken, 
and the ants left to crawl over him, and eat his 
tlesh from his bones, which 
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crease ; 
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effectually le Inqnisitio never invented a 
torture so horrible and linger as this must be 
Let us remind the reader that ants are three 
times the size of those he is accustomed to see in 
England and their bite most imitating and pain- 
ful i? ye and th AK i) 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


G. 8.—The Prince de Joinville came to New York fn the 
frigate La Belle Poule, } He is a very aceom- 
plished -ma Ad, among other things, an admirable 
draughts 

Mas J. L., Cincinnati, Ohio. —In the quality of hardness 
the emerald ranks next to the ruby. Emerald consists 
of silex, alumina and oxide of iron 

Amateck, Essex.—Cherries were first planted in Great 
Britain about a century before Christ 

© Oucenver.—The round massive cloud is called cure. 
lus; the long flat cloud, stratus; the feathery cloud, 
cirrius; and the combined form of the cumulus and 
stratus, nevbus (a shower), from its producing rain 

Serine. "—A fine green ink may be made by a strong 
decoction of elm-bark, to which green vitriol is tdded 
when cold . 

Miss C. M., Manchester, Mass.—Pencil-drawings may be 
preserved from injury by dipping them, f i 
wards, into a shallow vessel containing skin wiik 
When dry, press them on the back with # hot flat-iron. 

F. W. HL, Baton Rouge. —There are ay towns in the 

world beginning with X, chiefly Spanish—such as Na- 

lame, Namilena, Narafuel, Neres; Nionz, a Polish town, 

Xynara, a Greek village, ete., ete., ete 

-C. M.—In France, with a population of 35,000,000, 
eyenty thousand tons of paper are produced yearly 

M. M, Lowell.—The legend to which you refer is as fol- 

lows :-—When St. Patrick was endeavoring to explain to 

the pagaus in Ireland the doctrine of the Trinity, he 
plucked & shamrock—three-leaved grass or trefol 
said, “Is it not as possible for the Father, Son and 

Holy Ghost, as for three leaves to grow upon a single 

stalk ?** 
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strawberry the 


.—It was Dr. Abernethy who pronounced the 
t wholesome of all fruits,“ balsamic 





and refreshing, and one of the most precious gifts of | 


Providence. ’ 

M.S, Milford. —It is not in our pever to comply with 
your request. 
oB.'T., Cincinnati.—Mr. James T. Fields has net re- 

rned from Europe 

K.8.—he Morgans are, in our opinion, the best road- 
sters on the contineat. 

Inquinen.—Mr. Brown, the artist, does not intend to 
take up his residence in this country. He returns 
shortly to Italy. ; 

8. B.—It is impossible to answer your question. Some 
people acquire a language ina tenth of the time it takes 
others to master it 

Q.°—The name of Cossack is derived from the Sclavonic 
word Koss (scythe). In early times, when the rude and 
hardy peasantry went to war with any neighboring 
couutry, for want of other offensive weapons, they 
compelled to use their seythes, which circunste 
gained for them the cognomen of Cossacks (sey themen ). 

X.—The average of human life is thirty-three years 

















PERSEVERANCE AND SUCCESS. 

Those who regard success as a duty must be 
satisfied that perseverance is the only means of 
attaining it. It is that quality which essentially 
characterizes the Anglo-Saxon race, which raised 
a little European island to the rank of a first-rate 
power and the arbiter, in more than one histor- 
ical crisis, of the world’s destiny, and which, 
transplanted to these shores, took a remarkable 
r and accomplished results which are 

‘the world’s wonder. All Americans possess 
more or less of this quality, but in some it is 
marvellously developed, and what it can accom- 
plish we propose to illustrate in an individual 


case, which ought to have figured in Smiles’s 
one ante 


The case we refer to is that of Mr. Simeon L. 
Wilson, of Methuen, Mass. At the age of 
thirteen he lost the use of a limb by attack of 
white swelling in the knee. After suffering for 
years from lameness, and just as he was begin- 
ning to dispense with the use of a cane, a par- 
alytic stroke made him a cripple for life. This 
occurred in 1831, and in 1849 he had not been 
able to walk one step. In this condition he be- 
gan the business of closing shoes, and by hard 
work and economy, succeeded in gettmg together 
enough money to purchase an acre and sixty 
rods of land near Methuen village, on which he 
had a house built in 1836. His land was very 
unpromising, “ A gravelly hill, yellow loam, 
black loam, or clay soil, rather moist, and a 
swamp, very wet, with muck eighteen inches 
deep on an average, with a dry and sandy bot- 
tom—the swamp was covered with a thick 
growth of alders. The upland appeared to be 
almost filled, or paved, with small stones. 
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dev 


whole lot,” Mr. Wilson says, in his statement to 
the Essex County Agricultural Society, “was a 
very bad-looking piece of land.” 

He resolutely weat to work, however, to re- 
claim this ill-conditioned tact, and by slow de- 
grees it was brought under cultivation. 
subscribed to an agricultural paper, took a lively 
interest in fruit-growing, and began to set out 
trees. 
apple-trees that had sprung up spontaneously, 
and in 1845 grafted them; in 1849 he gathered 
fruit from them. In 1846 he commenced a small 
nursery of fruit trees. 

“ Although I can do but little in the nursery 
myself,” he says, “I usually go into it every 
day (upon the wheelbarrow), and see what is in 
the most need of being done. Sometimes I work 
there myself, by getting upon my hands and 
knees between two rows of trees, and trim or 
weed them as I creep along. Sometimes I bud 
a few trees myself, but it being rather inconve- 
nient fur me to do this work, I consider it better 
to work in the shop and hire the budding done. 
It requires nearly all the work of one man now to 
attend to the nursery. The number of trees on 
the place at the present time (1849) is as follows 
apple, 6787; plum, pear, 
2947; peaches, apricots and nectarines, 640 
quince, 


388; cherry, 814; 





7; whole number, including all varie- 
ties and sizes, 11,954. Together with a great 
variety of grape vines, strawberry plants, goose- 
berry and currant bushes. The whole 
of land cultivated is about one acre, there being 
about one third of an acre used for yard, build 


ings, ete. 


quantity 


I raise between the rows of tree 





various kinds of vegetables needful for far 
use.’ 
* Although,” Mr. Wilson says, in cor 


“ 
I have been many vears in doing what ear 


hus on 
a 
could have done in much less time, vet I have 
the satisfaction of building up my li 
my 


laboring under 





own industry; 
abl 





vorable circumstances, without capital, and w 
out the use of my legs. But now I an " 
forest of fruit trees planted by my own dire 

a the soil drawn upon the roots by my 
hands, as I sat upon the harrow or bos 1 

now view the works of the Almighty in the 





The | 


He | 


In 1843 he transplanted into rows some | 


growth of these 
fruit 
We should spoil this! 





ment; its charm is in its 
are not mistaken itinculcates @ lesson which w 
not be lost on men who possess the use of head 





hands and legs, and vet suffer imertia and = dis 
couragement to creepoverthem. What toil was 
here voluntarily encountered—what ye n fruits 
are the recompense! When we read of suct 


heroic enterprise and then think of great bul 
fellows shabtily 





loating from one year’s end t 


another, when there is abundance of rough land 


to be reclaimed and to be had almost for the ask 


ing, we feel our cheeks tingle with indignatior 


Such successful efforts as that recorded above 


prove the truth of the axiom spoken the 
French mechanic who swam off at Marse 


es to 


hy 
il 
the ship which contained Kossuth, to greet the 
le to 
With faith and perseverance 


Hangarian patriot, “ Nothing: is impossi! 
him who wills.” 
we may indeed work miracles; without them, 


the best yitts are thrown away. 
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THE BATTLE-FIELD. 

In one of the great battles on the continent 
during the Napoleonic era, a young ensign 
| paused to contemplate the body of a drummer 
| who had just been killed by a cannon ball which 
The 


colonel of the regiment accosted him sternly, 


smashed his skull and seattered his brains 


and said, “IT hope you are not afraid, sir ¢" 


1 | “Afraid!” replied the ensign, coolly, “O, no, 


colonel; but L was thinking what a wonder it 
was that any man with brains like this poor fe 


low, could be found here” 


The reply was a 
But 
| sight of the absurdity of fighting in its horrors. 

Even Napoleon could not ride over a field of bat- 


bitter satire on the folly of war. we lose 


out shedding tears of distress. What a picture 
was that given by the London Morning Herald 
of the field of Inkerman immediately after the 


combat ! 


| 
| tle, after the excitement had passed away, with- 


“Many faces still seemed to smile; 
others had a threatening look ; some bodies had 
a funeral pose, as though laid out by friendly 
hands; others still knelt upon the ground, con- 
vulsively grasping their weapon, and biting their 
cartridges. Many had their arms raised as if en- 
deavoring to ward offa blow, or as if desiring to 
All their faces 
and the fierce blowing wind seemed to animate 


offer a last prayer. were pale, 
their dead bodies ; one would have said that these 
long lines of the dead were about to rise to re- 
commence the struggle.”” M. Boudin writes the 
same thing of the appearance of many of the 
Russians after the battle of the 
seemed still writhing in the agonies of despair 
and death, but the most wore a look of calm and 
pious resignation, to have 
words floating on their lips, and a smile as ina 
sort of high beatitude, One was particularly 
observed, his knees bent, his hands raised and 
joined, his head thrown back, murmuring his 
supreme prayer.”” 


Alma: ‘ Some 


Some appeared 


At Magenta, again, many 
dead bodies, as we are informed by surgeon Ma- 
jon Acmand, of the army of Imty, maintained the 
attitude they had when struck, passing instanta- 
neously from lite to death, without agony or con- 
vulsion, A Zonave, strack point blank in the 
chest, still held his bayonet in the position of the 
charge, with the menacing aspect of a dead lion. 
His majesty the emperor is said to have remarked 
a similar case at Palestro. Near to the Zouave 
was an Austrian, dead from hemorrhage. His 
face and eyes were turned to heaven, his hands 
; joined, and fingers interlaced, ev idently in the 
| attitude of prayer, 
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Tne Prince or Wares.—The young lady, 
about whom the love troubles of the young 
Prince of Wales have begun, and which have led, 
according to rumor, to his visit to the North 
American colonies, is the lady Caroline Villers, 
daughter of the Earl of Jersey, and grand- 
daughter of the late Sir Robert Peel, of whom 
| the Countess of Jersey was the eldest daughter. 
She 





is the 
| Prince not nineteen until November next. It 


| may be held to be one of the plagues of high 


very young, not over seventeen ; 


| Station that, if these young people really love 
each other, they should be separated ; and that, 
whether they do or not, their names should be 
mixed up with innendoes and gossips on both 
sides of the Atlantic. 
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Bask or Excranp.—The Bank of England 
covers over five acres of ground, employs nine 
hundred clerks ; and should a clerk be too old 
for service, he is discharged on half pay for lite. 
| There are no windows on the street; light is ad 








no mob could take 
| the bank, therefore, without cannon to batter the 


| mitted through open courts ; 
immense walls. The clock in the centre of 
bank has fifty dials attached to it. 


are sunk in the courts, and engines 


the 
Large cisterns 
In perfect 
order, always in readiness in case of fire. This 
bank 1694 Cs 
$60,000,600 


was ated 
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Horses.—We see large numbers of vers 





horses ahout our streets evidently for sale 
is the season when they are brought in from the 
There 


in the Union where the hor 


country for disposal to our citizens is 
probably no city 
} 


are 80 universal 


Boston 


ly excellent and well kept as in 
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Cousterre:t Bir14.—The Providence J 





nal understands that the namber of counterfeit 
bills now in circulation in that State ie vers 
and that in many of the banks with 
posits not a day passes when more or be i 
terfeit notes are not detected 
+--e- 

Tar New Onirass Steamens —The » 
of the capital necessary for the extal himent of 
alime of steam iNew f) 
leans is Now reper . r 
Joston is wakir 

Divorces - g ft 
Supreme Court ¢ Salem tis 
Seal er ea wode of 
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RAILROAD CHAT. 
“ Wall, old ho 


:,"’ said the engineer of a train 


on a certain western road, who had been 
waiting ata junction for the arrival of another 
train, “ wall, old hoss, I'd a most got eout of pa- 


tience waitin’ fur you; the passengers was gittin’ 
rarin’ mad, and me and the conductor had abeout 
concluded to let her rip, and run the risk of a 
collusion.” 

Mr. Jefferson the gentleman of the 
other train, on being thus saluted, hopped down 
from his iron horse, bit off a liberal portion from 
a cube of very 


Jones, 


dark-colored tobacco, which he 
produced from his coat pocket, and having  re- 
moved his hat, takng thence a bandanna and pol- 
ished his forehead a little, replied : 

“Wall, Josh, my bein’ behind time don’t sur- 
prise me, it’s getting here at all that beats my 
notion all to pieces.” 





“ Haow so? Hed a smash ?” 


“Not by a long chalk. I don’t mind smashes. 
My bullgine walks through all oppersition like a 
fin-back through a herrin’ net. No, that wasn’t 
i.” 

“Weill, what was it, old hoss ? Sling it aout, 
because the passengers is mighty restless, and I 
see a feelin’ in their buzzums, and I heerd that 
ere comical genias in the white hat bragging as | 
heow he could hit the ace of spades with his 
bowie-knife at ten yards, six times aout of seven. 
If Tdon’t make haste I shall be immerlated on 


the altar of American go-ahead-ativeness. What 
kept you, anyhow ¢” 
“Wali,” said Mr. Jefferson Jones, “it was 


the hot weather. It kept expandin’ the rails so 
that [had jest twice as fur to travil as ushooal. 
But that wasn’t the wust of it. In places the 
rails didn’t have a fair show to expand, and so 
they humped theirselves up, and it was runnin’ 
over two rows of tarnation camel’s backs.” 

“That was annoying a few, I reckon,” said 
his friend, “but it wa’n’t nothin’ to what hap- 
pened to me summer before last in that bilin’ hot 
spell we hed. You never see the rails so hot in 
your life,- Well, sir, I put full 
steam up, shut the safety valves, and jammed the 
tarnal things down, slacked the brakes, and if we 
didn’t slide quicker than greased lightnin’, then 
there’s no snakes in old Virginny, that’s all. We 
went so fast that the posts and rails looked like 
a board fence—solid timber. I reckon we run 
about seventy-two miles an hour, now [ tell you. 
But there was reason for it, and we jest saved 
our bacon, for we looked back and see the cor- 
founded rails crawlin’ abeout like live snakes, 
and runnin’ over the banks to cool themselves in 
the water.” 

Mr. Jefferson Jones gave a long whistle ; his 
friend’s engine did the same, and at that moment 
the bell ringing, they parted company. 


fellow-citizen. 





THE PRINCE DE JOINVILLE. 

The sailor-prince, son of Louis Philippe, is 
now travelling in this country, receiving much 
attention, though he does not by any means court 
notice. He is the third son of Louis Philippe, 
was born at Neuilly in 1818, and received the 
baptismal names of Francois-Ferdinand-Phil- 
ippe-Louis-Marie-D’Orleans. At an early age, 
he entered the French navy, and_ particularly 
distinguished himself at the taking of St. Jean 
d’Ulloa. In 1841 he took charge of the expe- 
dition commissioned to bring from St. Helena to 
Paris the remains of Napoleon IL, commanding 
the frigate Belle Poule. In 1848, with the rest 
of the Orleans family, he sought refuge in Eng- 
resided. The Prince 
de Joinville has visited this country before now. 
While his father was king he crossed the ocean 
and took a tour through the United States, being 
honored in New York with a grand dinner ten- 
dered him by the authorities and leading citizens, 
and in Boston by a grand ball. 


land, where he hus since 





SicnrFicant.—A friend and subscriber writes 
us from Manchester, N. LL, as follows: 


Having several times noticed your personal 
endossement of 
Cherry,” I was resolved to give it a careful trial 
in the case ot my daughter, who for some eigh- 
teen months had been suffering under consump- 
tive symptoms, aggravated by a most trying 
cough. All ettorts had proved abortive, as it re- 
garded relief, even to a partial degree, until we 
adopted the Balsam. I can only say that it has 
operated like magic, and cannot refrain from 
adding my humble testimony to its extraordinary 
virtues. ‘In tive weeks my daughter has been 
completely relieved of her cough, and is rapidly 
recovering a degree of health she has not known 
for nearly two years. y. C. MERRILL. 











We cheerfully give place to the above unso- 
licited notice of a preparation so well known, 
and so long established. 





TAKING IN Sate.—A laughable incident oc- 
eurred in the court house in Belvidere during 
the Harden trial. A beautifal young lady made 
her appearance after the entire gallery seemed to 
be tilled. ‘There was a single seat) vacant, and 
that at the extremity of the benches. 
line prevented her passage. 





Her erino- 


As quick as thought, 
her hoops were dislodged, and an entrance to the 
coveted seat easily effected. 


soe 





Wisrer anp Sprinc.—A widower, upwards 
of seventy-tive vears of age, has just married in 


Chicago a young girl of sixteen. A hazardous 





experiment, for, as the song say 
May and December 
Can never, can never agree.”* 
mee 

A coup Bei.t.—The 
cently been placed in the belfry of the Unitarian 
Mass., can be distinetly heard 
miles. 3012 


new bell which has re- 


eharch 
a 
pounds. 


at Quincy 
ot 





distance seven It weighs 


— Poe > 
Iuvrcration.—The Political Economist says 


there is every indication that the present season 


will prove te be one ef extraordinary Immigra- 


united States. 
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SuoemMaktve.—Northwood, in proportion to 


1, is the greatest shoe manufacturing 
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HEIGHT AND WEIGHT OF MAN. 

The average height of Europeans at birth is 
nineteen inches, female children being of less size 
in the proportion of 480 to 460. In each of the 
twelve vears after birth, one twelfth is added to 
the stature each year. Between the ages of 
twelve and twenty, the growth of the body pro- 
ceeds much more slowly—and between the ages 
of twenty and twenty-five, when the height of the 
body usually attains its maximum, it is. still 
further diminished. This point being reached, 
it is found that the increase is about three and 
one-quarter times greater than at the period of 
birth, In old age, the height of the body de- 
creases on the average about three inches. In 
general, the height varies less in women of dif- 
ferent countries than mey. There is a difference 
in the weight of the sexes, both at birth and in- 
fancy. The average weight of a male child is 
about seven pounds, and of a female child only 
about six and a half pounds. The weight of a 
new-born infant decreases for the first three or 
four days after birth, and it does not sensibly 
commence to gain weight until it is a week old. 
At the end of the first year the child is nearly 
three times as heavy as when it was born. At 
the age of seven years, it is twice as heavy as at 
the end of the first year, and at forty-four years 
old its weight is quadrupled. The average 
weight of each sex is nearly the same at the age 
of twelve, but after that period, taking individ- 
uals of the same age, the females will be found 
to weigh less than males. 

When the weight of the body has reached its 
average maximum, it is about sixteen times 
heavier than at the time of birth. The average 
weight of men is about 139 pounds, and of wo- 
men, about 112 pounds; of adults, 
tinction of sex, about 120 pounds, In cases of 
individuals of both who are under the 
height of four feet four inches, females are some- 
what heavier than men; but if above this height, 
men weigh more than women. Men attain their 
maximum weight about the age of forty, and wo- 
men at, or near the age of fifty. At the age of 
sixty, both the one and the other usually com- 
mence losing their weight, and the average 
weight of old persons of either sex, is nearly the 
same as at nineteen years of age. 


without dis- 


sexes, 





PERSONS KILLED BY LIGHTNING. 

“That which particularly characterizes the 
effects of lightning,” writes M. Boudin, “ is its 
suddenness. At one time the individual is killed 
dead on the spot, remaining in a sitting posture, 
oreven on horseback. At another time he is 
thrown a long distance.” The first mention 
made of this kind of death is in the his- 
tory of Alexander. “During a dreadful tem- 
pest,” says Quintus Curtius, “ which destroyed 
athousand men, some were found supported 
against trees, as if still alive and talking with 
each other, and just in the attitude in which death 
had surprised them.” According to Carden, as 
quoted by Riviere, eight reapers taking their 
food under an oak, were struck by lightning, and 
died, preserving their attitude—one of a man ent- 
ing, another drinking. In Lorraine, a woman 
and one of her children were killed, and remained 
in a sitting posture. At Dover, a man killed 
with four horses was found sitting under a bush. 
A man of law at Proyes was killed by lightning 
when on horseback ; the animal still continuing 
his journey, brought home his dead master, re- 
taining the posture of a man on horseback. On 
the 11th of July, 1816, at Chateau-neuf, three 
fire-balls fell on the church. Nine persons were 
killed and eighty-two wounded. All the dogs 
found in the church were killed, and retained the 
attitude which they previously had. On January 
22, 1849, a goat was killed near Clermont, and 
found sitting upon his hind quarters with a 
branch of green leaves in his mouth. 





Down with tHe Retrics!—The venerable 
old shingle-sided house in Chapel Street, New 
Haven, has been demolished. It was one hun- 
dred and fifty years old, and supposed to be the 
oldest house in that city. At one time Wash- 
ington had his head-quarters there. In destroy- 
ing the building a number of old coins were 
found, which have been duly preserved by the 
curious. In this country there is a thorough 
hatred of everything old; even old men are but 
grudgingly permitted to exist. 





Poxugry anp Steam.—A young lady, who 
is of course poetical, and who has just returned 
from Europe in the Adriatic, describes the en- 
gines of the steamer as “two of the politest mon- 
sters that ever issued from Pandemonium ; a hap- 
py family dancing the eternal Lancers with grace 





and ease, and without boisterous noise or 
pretence.” 
PrLevro-PNeumonta.— A correspondent of 


| the Philadelphia North American says that in Bel- 


gium the cattle are inoculated with virus taken 
trom the bodies of animals that had died of pleu- 
ro-pneumonia, and out of 600 so inoculated, dur- 
ing the prevalence of the disease in that country, 
not one of them died. 





Fisuermas’s Luek.—Mr. Frederick W. 
Coffin, about a mile bevond the Neck Light, 
Marblehead, eaught a codfish, measuring tive 
feet three inches 


in length, and weighing eighty 
pounds. 


Such a fellow would make a chowder 
for a regiment 
e+ 
Asotuer Curtrosity.—lIt is stated that there 
is in the town of Austerlitz, N. Y., a well which 
is the counterpart of the celebrated frozen well at 
Brandon, Vt. 


tere 





Merevrtar.—The Charleston Mercury thinks 
that an Indian and his squaw, paddling down the 
Mississippi, are interesting specimens of canoehial 


felicity. 


teres 





A Qvestios.—Did the man who ploughed 
the sea, and afterward 
’ 


planted his foot on his 





native soil, ever harvest the 





roy 
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Recatta.—We are to have a grand regatta in 


Boston on the 25th inst. 


| 








EDITORIAL INKDROPS. 

Our work that cannot be completed on this 
earth will be a task for eternity. 

Louis Napoleon is in his fifty-third year, but 
looks much younger than that. 

Small critics judge by what others have writ- 

ten, but fourm no opinion of themselves. 

The French garrison remains at Rome, 





and 


will probably be even reinforced. 


| 





There is scarcely a man living who does not 
circulate some calumny against another. 

Fights and pugilistie matehes in every direc- 
tion, are fruits of the Heenan and Sayers battle. 

Every faculty is as adistinct taste with objects 
that suit its relish. 

The Emperor Napoleon III. drives a pair of 
very fast American trotters in Paris. 

Next to office-seckers there are none to be pitied 





Say ers 


| more than those who are begged for oftice. 





| @t the 


The Tykoon of Japan, if that’s the gentle- 
man’s title, will send a mission to England. 

Age itself is not unamiable when it is preserved 
clean and unsullied. 

The highest church spire in the world is that 
of Strasburg minster, which rises 474 feet. 

The heathen philosophers boasted that their 
doctrines made human nature recemble the divine. 

Seventy acres of land were ploughed recently 
by steam in Illinois, in one piece. 

Gratian recommends fine taste as the utmost 
perfection of an accomplished man. 

The Japanese politely term the waiters at the 
hotels “ soup gentlemen.” 

Pleasures of imagination are more refined than 
those of sense, but less than the understanding. 

Few English words are more loosely used than 
those of “fancy ”’ and “imagination.” 

There are a thousand things in this world to 
sadden, but how many to gladden us! 

The phrases of European languages are cold 
when compared with Oriental forms. 

The confirmed toper has a coat neither to his 
back nor his stomach. 

“Follow nature,” was the dictate which the 
oracle of Delphos addressed to Cicero. 

Somebody says the pleasure of doing good is 
the only one that never wears out. 

That is consummate hypocrisy which deceives 
not only the world but the hypocrite himself. 

Garibaldi has plunged heart and hand into the 
insurrection in Sicily. 

Truth is always consistent with itself, and 
needs nothing to help it out. 








DETERMINED REVENGE. 

An eccentric old gentleman, a millionaire, re- 
cently deceased, in Paris, has left a last evidence 
of oddity in his will. Five or six years ago, the 
old man had oceasion to visit a country town, 
built upon the banks of the Saone. Early one 
morning he sallied forth from the inn at which 
he had taken lodgings, for a walk. He attempt- 
ed to cross a bridge, separating the two quarters 
of the town, but was stopped, midway, by a toll- 
keeper, who demanded one sou, for the privilege 
of crossing. The millionaire searched his pock- 
ets, but having inadvertaatiy left his purse in his 
room, found himself literally without asou. He 
explained to the tollman, who chanced to be a 
stubborn, intractable fellow, and would take no 
excuse. The rich man barely escaped arrest for 
an attempt to defraud the proprietor of the bridge, 
and would probably have been subjected to some 
annoyance, had not a pas 








er-by lent him the 
He went away, vowing that the 
tolitienper should lose his place. Unable to ac- 
complish his purpose in any other manner, the 
vindictive old fellow orders, in his will, that the 
bridge shall be bought and thrown open to the 
public, free of charge. By this means the ob- 
noxious funetionary loses his office; but as he 
was, after all, only performing his duty, he will 
not find it difficult to obtain other employment. 











Larce Towns.—Cambridge was originally 
one of the largest towns in Massachusetts, as it 
included the whole district now divided into 
Newton, West Cambridge, and 
Brighton. The town first named was set off in 
1679, Lexington was incorporated in 1712, and 
the two other towns in 1807 
large town and has seven distinct villages, and 
no less than five post-offices within its territorial 
limits. 


Lexington, 


Newton is now a 





Fasnion.—The French ladies have left off 
hooped skirts, and adopted narrow dresses with 
long trains. One dress lasts exactly four walks. 
Milliners, silk-manutacturers, retail dry 
goods men are in raptures, of course—husbands 
and lovers in despair. 


and 


Mitel 
Summer’s cominc.—Summer in its glory is 
at hand, and all cockneydom is ready for its 
annual flight to the mountains and the seaside. 
We hope hotel and boarding keepers will reap a 
rich harvest. 
+ 





A sew Common.—Onr sister city of Roxbury 
has laid out a large public square, to be used as 
a common. 
policy, and a liberal government. 


This is a welcome proof of a wise 
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Tur Hoosac 
is steadily 


‘ bore 
teet 


constantly 


Tussev.—This great ‘ 


progressing. Over 1700 have 


been excavated, and sixty men are 
employed in the work. 
—- oor 
Persoxart.—The death of Theodore Parker 
at Florence on the 10th of May was anticipated 
by his friends, from information 


previously re 





ceived of the rapid declination of his strength. 
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NavaL.—Two or three Russian vessels of war 
Pacitic 


are on their way to New York, trom the 








Ocean. They will excite much curiosity 
ae Ae - -7—rorr 
Ternripte.—An exchange has a paragraph 
headed “ Duel under the Rocky Mountains.” 
That must have been a crusher. 
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Potsos.—Cases of murder by poisoning 
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Foreign Atems. 


Letters from Naples state that the insurreetion 
in Sicily continued in the interior of the island 

The operations for establishing the boundary 
line between France and Piedmont commenced 
on the first of May. 

Advices from Naples state that the export duty 
on oil has been increased two ducats per cantaro, 
which is almost equivalent to a prohibition 

The Swiss Federal council has 
on the least possible delay 
a conference. 


again insisted 


in the assembling of 


The cabinet of Turin has made a proposal to 
the Federal council for the construction of a rail 
way through Switzerland, to connect Italy and 
Germany. 

Captain McClintock in England, is organizing 
an expedition to pursue the same course opened 
by Dr. Kane, in whieh he is) supported by the 
Royal Geographical Society, with great v 





The city ot Hamburg has generously presented 
twelve swans to the city of New York, and they 
are to be placed in Central Park. The swans of 
Hambury, like the pigeons of Venice, are main- 
tained at the charge of the city. 





Mr. Dampier, a farmer residing near Taunton 
England, is said to have a horse in his possession 
aged fifty-six vears, which he rides daily about 
his farm, and occasionally goes out hunting with 
The animal is still fresh on his legs, and tree 
from blemish. 

General Garibaldi, being in connection with 
the committee in London undertaking the collec 
tion of English subscriptions tor Sicily, had, im 
order to replace the arms which he feared would 
be seized by the Sardinian government, received 
other arms which had not passed through Picd- 
mont. 





| 

| 

| M. Auguste Mariette, an eminent French areh- 

| wologist, writes from Egypt, that he has discov. 
ered the remains of a large palace in granite, in 

the mmediate vicinity of the Sphynx. He takes 

this palace to be that of Chephrem, who built the 

great pyramid. No less than seven statues of 

this prince have been found in the palace. 

In the Palais des Beaux-Arts, at Paris, the mod- 
elof the ruins ofa temple is being exhibited, which 
were excavated about a year ago, near Eleusis, in 
laying the foundation of ase hool. Itis thought 
that these classical remains are the rains of the 
Temple of 'Triptolemus, which is mentioned and 
praised for its many works of plastic art, by the 
writers of antiquity. 


Dewdrops of Wisdom. 


The reproaches of a friend should be strictly 
just, and not too frequent. 

Why is it so much harder for, us to submit to 
the future, than to the past ! 

Men are generally deserted in adversity. When 
the sun sets, our very shadows refuse to follow us. 

When man has nothing left to love, he falls in 
love with his very sorrow over the departed. 

Many sink because of the number who strive 
to save them. 





We may forgive ignorance, but not presump- 
tion. He who has nothing to say, should suy 
nothing. 


True joy is a serene and sober motion, and 
they are miserably out who take laughing for 
rejoicing. 

Longfellow’s description in Evangeline, of 
stars, us the “ forget-me-nots of the angels, 
one of the most beautiful similes that ever 
from his pen 


the 
aes 


fell 


The most successful people are those who have 
but one object and pursue it w ith persistence. 

* The great art,’ * salys Goethe, “is judiciously to 
limit and isolate one’s self.’ 

The very circumstance that men are taught by 
words makes a mixture of error necessary > for 
different idéas are more or less associated with 
words by different minds. 

A good man, who has seen much of the world 
and is not tired of it, says: “The grand essen- 
tials to happiness in this life, are—something to 
do, something to love, and something to hope for.” 

The desire of being in the fashion does not al- 
ways arise from the mere monkey instinct of im- 
itation, but often from a desire that there may be 
no interference as to our pecuniary inability to 
do so. 





Coarseness of mind disregards, or rather is in- 
capable of sceing aptitudes ; and ofien, measur- 
ing everything by wealth, makes the great mistake 
of fancying nothing too good for it which it can 
pay for. 

With baser metals the workmanship is every- 
thing ; but when it is a question of gold, we do 
not so much care whether we get it in the dust, 
the nugget, or the sovereign ; so, too, the grandest 
poetical ideas are independent of their vehicle. 
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Hoker's Budget. 


To escape trouble from noisy children—send 
them to vour neighbor's “ visiting.” 











| ‘The man who moved an amendment, 
his spine by the operation. 

*Art Exposition—A_Hinglish cockney telling 
‘is love to the lady ’e hadores. 

To get up the “ Conflict of Ages 
rival beauties how old they are. 


injured 


ask two 


A person of the masculine gender putting on 
; female appare!, for the fan of the thing, of course 
| only plays far.” 

What is the difference between one who walks, 
and one who looks up a flight of stairs ‘—One 
steps up stairs, and the other stares up steps 

An old negress in Alabama, says she 

An old Alal ys st 
know how old Lis, but I cooked for the 
that dug up the Chatahoochee riber.”’ 

“A retainer at the 
caught by a dog 
the orchard fence. 

“A bad wife,” says an old author, “ is confu 
sion, weakness, discomftiture and despair "—bad 
enough, is it not, pood woman ¢ 


“don't 





wnds 


bar,” as the boy said when 
just as he was about to climb on 





“Warm day, Jones, 
as they met lately. “ Yes 
is some warm, if not 

(rood dinners 
Few disputes ar 
covered with 

This life's « 
tery 


said Smith 
said Jones 


warm day,” 
it is,’ 
SumiieT - 





ve a harmonizing influence 


so large that they cannot be 





a table-cloth 
ntradictions are 
ives us fresh fish, and hot 





many.—Salt wa 























words produc 
coolness. 

“Mr. Conducter,” asked a railroad passenger 
‘are you run gontime to-day’ “No, sir 
we are running > for cash.’ 

What is the difference between a running 
stream of water and a torn in Th 
one is a current, and the other a rent cur 

Three policemen and two surgeons ran am 

; on the first of April, to see the be of ar 
who was reported to have blown his ® 
witha “ trombone 

A cotemporary speaks of the “ graceful figures 
of childhood Biifkins «aye, that the figure 
atthe bottom of chi xxi s shee and clot 
tulls are not so gracefal 

At no mome ultv. does aha 
knowing his ov he! draw 
closely to his wif w comfort and assist 
ame, when be wants a button sewed on hus 
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Quill and Scissors, 
A good joke ist eoft “ce 
of Japanese officers ately went into a fe 
ber's shop, near the el, in onter to have hes 
tonsure fresh shaven, which was acoonliciy 
done, and quite to hos biking © leaving, he 
paid the barber, in. strict accordance with . 
| inthe emyprre from which be ' 
um his pouch and placing m the hans 
i barber one copper cash, euht of w h 
are equal to one cent So doing, he walk 
leisurely away 
The old legal rule that a tenant was bound ¢ 


continue to pay rent to the end of his lease, not 
withstanding the premises might be destrowed by 





tire, has been reversed by an act of the New 
York Le ature, and in case of the destruction 
of the Suilding, or its injury so as to be ante 
antable, “by the elements or any other caus: 


without fault of the 


possession 


tenant, he may surrender 

Within littl more than a vear, cig 
ican vessels have burned at sea in port, or 
which the insurance S2452,000, Of 1 
sum, the Great Western Insurance Company of 
New York has had over half a millon, and 
now advertises $1000 reward for the detection 
ANY person setting vessels on fire Other 
panies will follow suit 


threen Amer 
or 
was is 
it 
ot 
com 


A writer has great faith in the efficacy of a 
peck of onions for ridding cows or oxen of lice 
He chums to have found them an intallible 


rem 
edy in his practice. They also give a tone to 
the stomach, and are especially valuable in hot 


Weather, when working cattle will lie in phe ade at 
Hoou-time, and refuse to eat. 

The Japanese ambassadors say that it is con 
trary to their custom to go out after dark, and 
0 ‘they decline invitations for the evening 
They will tind it conducive to their safety to 
conform to their custom in’ New York Bigyret 
men than they have fared badly on street 
there after dark. 


the 


The Rome Sentinel learns that the creek con 
necting the Oncida Lake Canal with Oneida 
Lake, has been filled up with sand washed in by 
freshets and other means, to entirely sus 
pend navigation with loaded boats from the lake 
to the canal, there being part ot the way bat tio 


so 4s 


Je et of water 


The Pittsburg (Pa.) Gazette states that a man 
named Brant, a resident of Shankeville, Somer 
set county, lately ate twenty one boiled opus at 
one meal, but his divestive organs were unable 
to do the work assigned them, and the man died 
a vietim to his gluttony. 

Recently a German, named Frederick Staley, 
residing in Rochester, killed himself by blowing 
his brains out with a pistol, A> woman whom 
he loved, from whom c differed in religion, bad 
pertinaciously refused to marry him. Henee the 
sluughiter. 

The Hamilton (C. W.) city 
length let the contracts 


have at 
erection of a 


council 
for the 


| erystal palace, wherein is to be hok jen the Pro 


' vineial / 


) woods of 


ricultural Association's exhibition for 
the current year. ‘The contracts already awarded 
amount to $18,056 50. 


A Mr. 





Emil Schober was recently lost in the 
Northern) Michigan, and wandered 


) about for nine days, subsisting on roots and barks 


of trees. When found, he was 
emaciated and reduced in strength. 


very much 

The Adriatic, the latest built steamship of the 
old Collins line, recently made one of the quickest 
trips across the Adantie. She arrived at New 
York in nine days and seventeen hours from 
Liverpool. 

While the prospects for abundant crops are 
unusually cheering in all sections of the United 
Sues, we are gratined to learn that the grain 
and trait crops of Canada gove similar evidence 
of a bountiful harvest. 

The St. Paul Times 






learns that lately there 
was a battle between the Sioux and Chippewas, 
on Main Prairie, in that State, m wach the 
Sioux had tive killed and three wounded. 

In one 


of cars from 
Albany, lately, there were twenty-seven dead 
heads. It is said there are one hundred and 
seventy-five dead-heads in Schenectady alone. 





Schenectady to 


The Bellows Fails Times complains of the 
crop of grasshoy They are as larye as they 
usually are in August, and are rapidly increasing 
in numbers, 





wr. 


A St. Augustine (Florida) paper tells about 
green corn old enough for eating ; while 
East, in some places, 
commenced. 


down 
corm-planting has hardly 


A man named Kerby is to be hanged in Fay 
ette county, Alabama, on the 16th inst., for the 
murder of his father and brother. 

The Philadelphia papers mention the death of 
a gentleman from internal injuries resulting from 
over-exertion with dumb-bells, 

The city of Memplis, Tennessee, is about to 
construct several street passenper railways 





© Mariages. 


In this city, ag Kev Mr. Edmunds, Mr. Gustavus A 
Faxon to Mise Hattie KO Bunker 
Mr. Stone, Mr Erastus Smith to Mies Byivia 





” 

Mr. Nicholson, Mr J) Joshua Hogan to Mies 
Elia Minerva Broughton, of Cambridge 

By Kev. Mr. Duncan, Mr Timotuy 
Elizabeth Whi eby 

By Kev. Mr. Streeter, Mr Charles Bo Bosworth to Misa 
Hannah 8. Covell 


Wheater to Mine 















By Rew Mr Dadmun, Mr Newell Nourse to Mise Clare 
J. St 

At Charle-town, by Kev Mr Lambert, Mr William I 
Barry to Mise Nancy A TD Gage 

At Cambridgeport, by ev Mr Mason. Mr Jo iah ¢ 
Sinith, of Boston, te Mise Celia Blake 

At Koxbury, by Kev Mr Means, Mr WP Leavitt to 
Miss Kies Adame 

At Dorchester, by Pew Mr Holland, Mr Armass Bird 
to Mire M. Clara Greenwood 

At Kart Cambridge, by Kev Mr Rugg, Captain Chris 
topher © Gill, of Boston, to Mike Mary Bo Sheriff 

At Malden, by Kev Mr Cushman, Mr kdeard 
Noon to Miss Mary Eo Haine 

by Kew er, Mr J Henry Vining, 








uth artha Care 











reline Sprag 
At Framingham, by Rev Mr Gowtiue Mr George A 
Griffin, of Wartham, to Mise Jane M Bend 
At Groton, by Kes Mr Freet, Mr J Hovkins, of 
Buffale NY, to Mew Helen Po Davie 
Deaths. 
_ + 
In thie city, Mr Wiliam ¢ 4. Me 
John Winnett, 41. M baony 2. Mer 
holae Drew ¥) Mre Juaith D Beal 
At Charlestown, Mr Charles Wien, #1, Dr James 
Emery. 7 
At Kexbury, Mre Hannah Ro Kellogg 44. Mre #areh 
Andereom. 44 Mr stephen Pes-enden, sb 
At Dorehester Mr Woiiam Pope, 

















[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


BOYHOOD’S DAYS. 


BY BEN. DOUGLAS 

My boyhood’s days are past and gone 

Like flowers they ‘ve faded one by one, 
Unlike the tides are they. 

Once past they ‘re gone forevermore, 

Ani leave but gloom to hover o'er 

Where joy had been the day before— 
An agent of decny 


The flight of time change ever tells, 
That progress in the system dwells, 
Anil tempus fugrt, ery the bells, 

“Tis true in good and ill! 
Because my youth has fled from me, 
Like captived eagle when set free, 
As if, her task performed, to be 

A kindly spirit still. 


I knew not that they were so brief, 
Until they faded as the leaf, 
And lett a vestige of their grief, 
Such as when kindred die; 
T knew not they were fleeting powers, 
For pleasure marked the passing hours, 
And life was muffled up in flowers, 
Like buds in earth that lie. 





O, all was pleasure, bright and fair, 

Such as again I long to share! 

And I was young, and free from eare, 
A merry, laughing boy ; 

Unconscious of my being’s worth, 

1 tarried with the scenes of mirth, 

Like a big thought detained on earth, 





we oc, CPS oe 
RAK YD RSS a 


dashing away out of sight, long before Antoine's 
bruised and rueful face was raised from the dust 
of the highway. Next, as stout and nationally 
expressive a Briton as ever wandered away from 
the Thames, raised himself from his undignified 
position, bearing a slender, girlish form in his 
arms. At the same time, a tall, spare lady's 
maid emerged from the other side, with a face as 
dubious and rueful as the crushed band-boxes at 
her feet. 

Sir Richard Hereford laid his helpless burden 
tenderly on the turf by the roadside, and turned 
fiercely to the luckless Antoine, who stood mute 
and motionless with consternation; but he was 
interrupted by a tall, singularly handsome, yet 
man, 
Italian, while he bent anxiously over the insen- 
sible girl. 


coarsely-dre ssed who addressed him in 


“IT don’t understand half your jargon,” cried 
the excited baronet. “All I wish, is to finda 
physician and another carriage; but I suppose 
neither is to be found in this accursed country, 
short of Naples.” 





To his equal relief and surprise, the stranger , 


(who was no other than the driver of the stout 
gig which had escaped the collision with no 
other harm but that of an overturn) addressed 
him in respectable English. 

“That is what Tsay, sir—that Tam a physi 
cian, and, with your permission, will examine 
into the amount of injury the lady has received.” 

Sir Richard eyed him sharply ; but somewhat 





Ac 6 








tion was completed, and the ankle carefully ban- 


dave 





Opening her eves from a drowsing 
slumber, she found him standing by her side 
sorting out the flowers, some of which he left 
her, but by far the greater portion he had thrown 
away, 

“These ardent orange buds are too powerful 
for a sick room,” hesaid. “ Francesca must not 
bring you any more. How do I find you! has 
the pain abated (” 

Miss Hereford smiled back into the kindly face 
with a touching expression of confidence and 
trust doubly refreshing, in contrast with her 
father’s suspicious, distrustful manner. 

“Thanks to your kindness,” she said, ‘‘ Iam 
much relieved. How long do you think it will 
be before we go on to Naples ?”’ 

He shook his head. ‘Not for many weeks, 
certainly. Do you care so much?” he asked, 
seeing the blank dismay her face expressed, 

“O, no—not tor myself, but papa! How will 
he ever manage to be contented! Beeause— 
you see "’—she paused, at a loss how to express 
wounding his national 
pride—* he has been used to such different ways 
of living!” 


her meaning without 





“O, yes!” interrupted Dr. Pietro, good hu- 


moredly. ‘I understand your doubts, but Fran- 


| cesca and her mother will do the best they can. 


There is his own valet, and your waiting-woman, 
and last—not least, in this case—myself. Be- 
lieve me, Miss Hereford, your father will enjoy 











slipped away from his regiment at Dover and 
come down, post haste, to see what had become 
of his relatives, whom his Naples acquaintances 
reported as buried in some retired, benighted 
spot, out of sight and sound of humanity—i. e , 
English people 
fellow was Ned Hereford, with all bis father’s ol+ 


A rough, tyrannical, pompous 


stinate prejudices deepened into actual passions. 
The first glance he caught of his sister, sitting 
in her shady, green-strewed room, so fair and 
sniling and happy, listening to a poem Dr 
Pietro was translating, he gave a terrible frown 
with his huge, dark eyebrows, and a low, signiti- 
cant whistle, forming at that very moment a 
ervel plan which he was not long in executing. 
The moment she beheld her brother, poor 
Edith’s innecent heart felt a foreboding chill. 
Too well she knew his relentless determination 
—that with his presence vanished peace and 
quiet—and nerveless and trembling, she sank 
back in her chair, while Dr. Pietro bowed with 
dignitied courtesy, in answer to the captain's 
insolent stare,and quietly retreated from the house. 
“ Edith,” said Captain Ned, the next day, 
“that Dr. Pietro is a tine-looking man. By 
| Jove, I wish he was an Englishman and a 
count!” 


Edith’s glowing cheek was veiled by a myrtle | 


| bough, as she returned : 
|“ Why do you wish that? He seems perfectly 
| contented as he is, and the people around here 
| almost worship him.” 








A hectic glow shone a moment n } . 
faded cheek, but she shook her head «ad y Ste 
should never see B or Ttaly aga 

Bat who can foretell the futur I} 
eate wife was stll pale and drooping, when a 
sudden and violent fever laid low the stour and 
healthy viscount, and at twenty b howasa 


widow 

Then once more was her face turned to Traly 
asa last hope for her failing strenor 
years from the day the overturned ca 
such attention in B—, the handsome priv 


To passed 


eqaipage of " 
Mediterra 


Viscountess Ey 





down the same steep road, with the 
nean on one hand, and the rising m 
upon the oth 


outtain side 
while 





r the sweet-taced 
gazed wistfully and teartully pow the 
Unaltered ¢ 

hervously to find only 


i valid 
unaltered 
scene. Nay, not so, for she starts 
blackened 

» Well-remembered walls 
and directs the postilion to pause at the 






ruin, Where 


arose the vine-wreathe 
Deh 
boring cottage. “The bright faced mistress oft the 


house comes to the door, and the Viscountess 
asks taintly : 

“What has become of Dame Marguerite and 
Francesca, who lived in that house eight vears 
ago ¢”” j 

The woman stares,“ Bight years, signora 
pardon me, but I have never heard of suc h 
people, for I've only been here tive years back.” 

Edith’s trembling lip tries twice vainly 
articulates : 


» cre nk 


And mine was purest joy. “Tdare say; but in case he was a British 
peer, you see, you and he would make a splendid 
couple. 


“And Dr. Pietro, is he not here ©” 
The foretinger of the peasant rests musingly 
on the fresh, scarlet mouth. 


mollitied by hearing his native language, and | himself much better than he imagines. “The 
forgetting his dignity and haughtiness in his | greatest difficulty he anticipated will soon be 
anxiety for his daughter, replied eagerly : obviated. I have despatched a peasant to one 





But ah, those hours like shadows fled, 
Or dream of star-land swiftly sped. 


As it is’’—he paused; his stern, cruel, | 
; , , 











And manhood's y rest on my head 
As mountain sprites in size! 

My spirit’s sun shines not so bright, 

Nor with such irridescent light, 

Nor are my hopes so flattering quite— 
On mists and fogs they rise. 





Now cares of life with me contend, 
And adverse moments them befriend ; 
And then despair, like monster huge, 
Resorts to plans and subterfuge, 

To make my path more dark ; 
While gloom portentous all the day, 
Like wolf alert in search of prey. 

To steal my hours of joy away, 

Is apt to toss my bark. 


O, what is life’—and what am I? 
Such clouds are lingering black and high 
Athwart my brain and mental sky, 

Like curtains of despair! 
And must I struggle day and night, 
Like some poor hapless, luckless wight, 
And with these Gorgous ever fight, 

Who worse than pull my hair? 


But why lament? Still pleasure brims 

The soul, and health the body trims. 

Avaunt! Get hence, insulting whims! 
Hie to your native tomb! 

For life has joys for all of those 

Who shun its vices as their foes ; 

And hope will cancel petty woes— 
Without it all were gloom. 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


THE ITALIAN PHYSICIAN, 
SUGGESTED BY RUFFINI'S “ DOCTOR ANTONIO.” 


BY MRS. M. T. CALDOR. 





In the month of April, 184-, a travelling- 
carriage dashed rapidly down the steep, neg- 
lected road leading from B——, a small village 
in Southern Italy, toward Naples. The Sicilian 
postilion was in exuberant spirits, and rather 
recklessly endeavored to convince the tall, stiff 
English valet on the box with him, of his supe- 
rior skill in handling the reins, which proceeding 
the latter regarded with mingled alarm and dis- 
gust, muttering something about “tearing over 
such heathenish roads at that rate,”’ and conclud- 
ing with an affecting reminiscence of the smooth 
drives in his own unrivalled land. 

Notwithstanding their mutual sentiments were 
so unintelligible through the common medium of 
language, yet, spite of his ignorance of Italian, 
Tom Dexter had managed to give Antoine a 
clear view of his own supreme contempt for 
Italy and the hapless race who owned it tor their 
country. So Antoine, in wicked retaliation, 
snapped his long whip about the horses’ ears and 
set the animals into a hurried canter, the more 
delighted as the alarm on the valet’s face became 
more apparent, for the narrowness and sudden 
descent of the road made it as dangerous, as the 
rough, uneven ground caused it to be uncom- 
fortable and annoying. 

A commanding voice, in angry expostulation, 
came from the coach window, and Antoine was 
obliged to check his revengeful pleasantry and, 
if he could, his awakened horses—which last was 
quite another thing, for, though the creatures had 
come quietly enough thus far, yet Antoine’s whip 
seemed to have inoculated them with some of his 
own vindictiveness, Away they sped, plunging 
and dashing along the highway, threatening 
every moment to upset the 
the narrow, rocky precipice which separated the 
road from the beach (where the blue Mediterra- 
nean waves came surging up in short, full swells, 
curling away in snowy drifts among the sands), 
and then nearly crushing the stout crested panels 
against the mountainous wall on the other side. 

Just where the street turns abruptly around 
the brow of the hill and leads into the straggling, 
retired little village of B , the catastrophe 
came. An antiquated one-horse vehicle was just 
then, unluckily, upon the curve of the road ; 
and the furious steeds, quite uamindful of An- 
toine’s vigorous, desperate pull at the reins, made 
a plunge for the centre of the approaching gig. 
Such a scene as ensued! Such voluble shricks 
of Italian, and round, sturdy oaths of English, as 
of nations 
classes one after anothef prostrate figure disen- 
gaged itself from the promiscuous heap of broken 
panels and glass, baskets and books, and looked 
around, in indignant inquiry, as to the cause and 
extent of the calamity ! 

First and foremost, like all true Engli 





reeling coach down 








from this untoward mixture and 





men 
prompt to act in the hour of danger, however 
an Dexter sprang up and held 





timid before, Jol 
the violently str 
shafts, until his fellow-travellers had likewise an 
opportunity to extneate themselves. The other 
horse ha fortunately cleared himself and was 





rgling horse still left in the 














“Do so, at once. You don’t imagine it is 
anything serious, do you ¢”” 

The Italian doctor had explored the delicate 
wrist and lifted the fair, drooping head; and 
glancing over at the father’s troubled face, he 
forgave the discourteous treatment he had re- 
ceived himself, in’ pity for his anxiety, and 
replied, soothingiy : 

“Be not alarmed, signor; there is life and 
strength here.” 

Just then the sufferer’s snowy lids unclosed, 
and a pair of wondrously soft blue eyes looked 
into the speaker’s face. He bowed smilingly, 
and said, in a tone tender as a parent might use 
to asuffering child: 

“Don’t be alarmed, dear lady! You have 
fainted from a little fright.” 

A sweet, childish smile wreathed the pale lips, 
and she made an effort to rise ; but wincing with 
pain, and half suppressing a shriek, she sank 
back again. 

He looked instantly and anxiously at the slen- 
der ankle, passed his hand lightly across it, and 
then leaving his patient half supported by the 
maid, drew Sir Richard one side to say : 

“The lady’s ankle is fractured. Rather a dif- 
ficult case, but [have no doubt careful treatment 
and perfect quiet will restore it, in due time, to 
its original strength. You shall have the most 
comfortable quarters the village can offer.” 

Sir Richard Hereford looked almost as much 
annoyed at the last, as the first sentence. His 
brow was as gloomy as if fate had conspired to 
thwart every plan he could propose for his own 
enjoyment. 

“Good heavens! poor dear Edith!” was the 
first ejaculation. Then he muttered + “ What is 
coming next? That horrible steamboat deten- 
tion, the murderous drivers of these abominable 
roads overturning, and now lodgings in that 
miserable village! I tell you, I never can stand 
it! We must get on to Naples someway, where 
there’s a chance of finding Christian comforts in 
this heathenish land.”’”, His voice grew louder 
and angrier as he proceeded. “Stay here, in- 
deed! Don’t I know all about it? I dare say 
there isn’t a pot of butter, or a bowl of milk, in 
the whole village—nothing but olives, and that 
villanous oil for one’s bread.” 

The doctor’s keen eye had been scanning the 
florid face, and he obtained a very fair estimate 
of the character of the sturdy baronet, not so 
much, perhaps, to his own awe and admiration 
as that dignitied individual might have imagined. 

“Well, sir,” said Dr. Pietro, with quiet dig- 
nity, ““what have you decided? Shall I attend 
to the lady T assure you speedy attention wiil 
relieve the pain very much, and any attempt to 
go on to Naples will be as dangerous as 
unnecessary.” 

But Sir Richard could not all at once relin- 
quish his British dignity and obstinacy ; so he 
kept the whole party, around whom a group of 
peasants had by this time gathered, waiting there 
in anxious suspense. 

“ How do I know it is dangerous?” he mut- 
tered, testily. “All doctors are ready to make 
out a desperate case, for their own curing. And 
then, again, if it is a serious 
trust her to an Italian quack /”’ 

But a flash of the Italian’s eye and a groan 
from his daughter, compelled him to a speedy 
decision. 

“Stay, stay !’” he cried, hastily, as the former 
was turning proudly away. “Attend to her, hy 
all means, and use your utmost care and_ skill. 
Your patient is Miss Hereford, of Hereford 
Manor. And Iam Sir Richard Hereford.” 

A. slightly sarcastic smile curled the young 
physician’s lip; but it faded off, as his glance 
wandered to the pallid face of the lonely suf- 
ferer, and he replied at once : 

“Very well. Iwill do the best I can. Tas- 
sure you I am not one to attempt anything I can- 
not carry through, although I am only the par- 
ish doctor of this poor little town.” 


case, how dare I 


An hour afterward, the street was cleared of 
the carriage wreck, and the whole party safely, 
and, despite the ungracious Englishman’s mood- 
iness, comfortably situated in a queer little box 
f hidden 
trees, and commanding 





of a house, ha by myrtle and orange 


a refreshing view of the 





se The house was occ upied by a poor widow 
and her daughter, were as delighted, and 


sensible of the unusual honor and privilege 


who 


granted them through such noble guests, as even 
Sir Richard himself could ask. 

The pale English girl was lying on a snowy 
couch, hal 





if covered with flowers (the graceful 
offering of pretty Francesca’s warm southern 
heart to the suffering English signora), just as 
the doctor had left her when the painful opera- 





| hold. 
| and her gratitied physician, as well as the admir- 





of the farms in the neighboring town for a cow, 
and you shall soon enjoy your accustomed lux- 
uries, milk and butter, which I confess are  sel- 
dom found in this benighted place. For us, the 
oil answers every purpose. Habit is second na- 
ture,” he added, laughing at the rueful face she 
wore at mention of the oil. “ Now, then, I must 
try my hand at upholstering.”” 

Whereupon he opened the bundle he had 
brought, and produced hammer and tacks, a roll 
of carpeting and chintz, and several other little 
trifles. Then, while Edith watched him smiling- 
ly, he quietly and noiselessly hung up curtains at 
the window, pasted over all cracks that admitted 
the air in treacherous draughts, spread down a 
carpet on the floor, and finally hung up an ex- 
quisite painting on the wall opposite the couch. 

“ Now, then, Miss Hereford, you will seem a 
little more comfortable.” 

She had been quietly following with her eye 
the busy, flitting figure, and wondering what 
nameless charm he possessed, that had so com- 
pletely won her contidence and friendshi 

“Thank you, I have no fears for my own 
comfort or contentedness. Is there a shop in the 
village where you found the chintz ?”” 

He shook his head. ‘ Our poor little town is 
far more limited in its resources than you 
imagine. In fact, you English people have very 
little idea of how few are the requirements of 
simple living, in cheerfulness and usefulness, at 
that.” i 

He did not tell her how his ruthless hand had 
left his own room desolate, to make up for the 
deficiencies of hers. 

So day after day passed on. Dr. Pictro was 
constant and thoughtful in his attentions to the 
invalid, not more in his professional character 
than in the light of a tender and watchful friend 
trying every means to amuse and beguile the 
tedious hours of confinement. And Edith Here- 
ford became more and more impressed with the 
singular beauty and simplicity of a character so 
full of tire and genius, and a mind so stored with 
deep and varied knowledge, and yet contented to 
minister to the needs of the poor, oppressed, 
ignorant population about him. 

Sir Richard, too, began to receive him with 
his natural hearty cordiality, when his tall form 
appeared in the doorway, and Dr. Pietro’s arrival 
kindled a glow on his ruddy face almost as vivid 
as the pink tinge that transformed Edith’s cheek 
from a waxen lily to a warmly-tinted rose. In 
fact, Sir Richard had grown to be not only con- 
tented, but even charmed with the pastoral life 
he led—more especially since he had purchased a 
fine horse, sent down for his inspection from 
a neighboring town at Dr. Pietro’s suggestion, 
and received a liberal supply of accustomed lux- 
uries from Naples. 

Possibly, too, the magic of the air and sky had 
imparted Italian languor and love of ease, in 
place of his usual restless, bustling life. Edith 
was rejoiced to tind he no longer murmured at 
their detention, or railed at the uncomfortable 
accommodations offered him. 









And for Edith herself, a new life seemed to 
have dawned. Although debarred from the in- 
vigorating walks she bad hitherto accustomed 
herself to take, vet the soft fresh air had worked 
magically upon her constitution, and the pallor of 
her beautiful face was rapidly disappearing be- 
neath a healthy bloom. And when, at length, 
she was able to bear wheeling her couch into the 
verandah, to catch, with the glimpse of the 
sparkling water, a fresh sea-breeze on her fore- 
head, her girlish vivacity was charming to be- 
At least so thought her delighted father 


ing Francesca peeping out from the 
window to enjoy the scene. 


basement 


Rarer days came, when the cantious Dr. Pietro 
consented she should try walking, with his steady 
arm for her support; and charming strolls and 
drives followed, and even after Miss Hereford 
was quite able to bear the journey to Naples, 
neither her father nor herself made any allusion 
to forsaking their picasant retreat. 





Occasionally, to be sure, Sir Richard’s con- 
science accused him of indolence, warning him 
how time was slipping away, while their tour on 
the continent remained so incomplete and unsat- 
isfactory ; but the wonderfully beneficial effects 
of the air and manner of living upon Edith’s 
delicate 





consttution was sufficient excuse for 


their prolonged stay, and so he relapsed into his 
delicious rev 





ries, his quiet morning canters and 





afternoon siestas, so entirely toreign to his active 
English habits : 

A rude interruption to all this peaceful tran- 
quillity came in the person of Captain Edward 
Hereford, the only son and brother, who had 


pitiless face was bent close to the shrinking girl's 
—‘as itis, LT would rather see you dead and 
buried, than married to such a low-born adven- 


disposing of him. 

She did understand. Full well she knew the 
tyrannical persecutions before her, his iron will, 
that so pitilessly could crush her unyielding dis- 
position, and her own sad fate. Pale and droop- 
ing, like a bruised lily, she crept to her easy- 
chair, not daring even to indulge her heart, 
parched and scorched with the sudden fever of 
grief, with even the cooling shower of tears. 

And in this rude, unfeeling manner was the 
veil torn from Edith’s gentle heart; and with 
the first discovery of her love, came the knowl- 
edge of its utter hopelessness ! 

A week from the day of Captain ilereford’s 
arrival, another coach stood before the door, and 
from the window Edith’s sweet face, as pale as 
when she was berne in from the accident, looked 
forth a mute, agonized farewell to the upright 
form and sternly controlled features of Dr. Pietro. 
Never a word had been exchanged between them, 
except upon the most indifferent topics, before 
her father and brother—and yet how well each 
torn and bleeding heart comprehended the depth, 
as wellas hopelessness, of the love only their 
eyes had dared to speak! 

Pietro was left to toil on, in patient self-abne- 
gation, for his humble, hapless brethren, and to 
work silently and steadily for the relief of his op- 
pressed, downtrodden country. Lis was one of 
those rare and noble minds, content to see their 
genius and worth remain unknown and obscure, 
if thereby they can more steadily advance the one 
grand aim that swallows up all personal joy and 
comfort. He was left alone—but in the midst of 
the scenes her presence had hallowed and beauti- 
fied! How sweet, and yet how torturing, his 
daily passing to and fro to his patients, before the 
house from whose deserted baleony no longer 
shone the soft blue eyes whose gaze could never 
be effaced from his heart! And now the energies 
and strength wasted upon a hopeless passion, 
were bestowed with redoubled vigor in the service 
of his hapless country. 

And Edith—languid, silent and uncomplain- 
ing, she was borne away to gay society and bril- 
liant scenes and endless festivities! Perhaps 
Captain Hereford believed the whirl of gaicty, 
into which she was plunged, would shut out from 
her remembrance the mellow, Italian voice and 
handsome, manly face. How little he knew gen- 
tle Edith’s loyal heart, that sickened, amid the 
splendor and adulation around her, for the low, 
vine-wreathed walls and homely rooms and lux- 
urious quiet of the hamlet house at B % 

Never a word of complaint, however, escaped 
her lips. The magic talisman that held Edith 
captive to her brother's cruelty, was her fear for 
Pietro, and she did, what many another weak, 





yielding woman has done before her, shegjuietly 
sacrificed her own happiness for the safety of the 
one beloved. 

So when, one day, her brother said, in his ab- 
rupt way, “ Viscount Englington will lay before 
my father and you a proposal of marriage, to- 
morrow—he is a most suitable husband for you 
—if you decline I shall soon understand the 
reason why, and remove the obstacle by relieving 
Italy of one of her fortune-hunting beggars,” she 
only shivered, pressed her hand closely against 
her fluttering heart, and answered the noble vis- 
count as cheerfully as possible, accepting the hand 
and name he offered her. 

The aching heart was hidden beneath jewelled 
bands and costly lace, and that marvel of misti- 
hess—woven, one would think, of moon!eams— 
the bridal veil, concealed the wildly gleaming 
eye and ashy cheek from the happy eyes of the 
noble bridegroom. 











But once Viscountess Englington, Edith tried 
to fultil every duty with heroic faithtalness. And 
| she succeeded. heloved 


Never was wife more 
| and venerated than she, and little enough did her 
husband suspect the pining, shivering, remorse- 
ful heart that throbbed and tortured itself away 
because of the little it had to give in return for 
And while the 
awakened conscience suffered, the cheek 


his devotion. sensitive, newly- 


pale d, 
the eve dimmed, the rounded form grew thin and 


attenuated, and Edith’s health grew every day 
more fe le. 

In anxious solicitnde the viscount gathered a 
her. They shook 


heads with portentous gravity, } 


ana 


hevy of physicians around 


their wis 


declared it a most singular case, threatening to 
bafHe all their skill. Then Sir Richard suggested 

“Goto B , Edith; 
wonderfally the air agreed with you 


how 





you remem/<er 


and how 


well Dr. Pietro seemed to understand your illness.’ 


turer! You understand‘ J shouldn't be long | 








“De. Pietro! Dr. 
person here. 


Pietro! We've no such 
Oar parish doctor is Dr. Giovanni, 
But signora will please wait. Is she the preat 
English lady who was hurt here so long ayo, and 
did so many generous deeds / 
of her. 


Ive otien heard 
And now Lremember, Dr. Pietro was 
the poor man’s name who was left bx hind, and 
he went away very soon to Naples.” 

The viscountess could ask no more, she had 
sunk back in one of the fainting tits so common 
with her of late. As soon as she had recovered, 
the carriage moved on to Naples, where the lodg- 
ings and luxuries, suitable to ber rank and posi- 
tion, Were at once secured, and y< Ty soon, hot- 
withstanding her feeble health, the Viscountess 
Eniglington became well-known throuzhout the 
city, because of her constant appearance, here, 
there, and everywhere, at all public places and 
assemblies, and some little 
her own circle, upon the 


ommMments made, in 





ted curiosity the 
lovely invalid betrayed to see all the sights where 
medical or military men were prominent. 

At length, by means of an attache who had 
obtained his position through the exertions of her 
late noble husband, she obtained ecards for the 
reception levee of the king, and there, amid the 
crowd, she beheld a face that gladdened her 
vision like a flash of sunshine. Clad in garments 
very different from the coarse habiliments of the 
parish doctor, still she recognized at once, that 
tall, upright form, so light and airy of carriage, 
yet so strong and powerful, with its muscles of 
steel-enduring energy. 

Her heart beat wildly. Would he recognize, 
in the pale, drooping woman of to-day the youth- 
ful patient he had cared so tenderly for 4 She 
did not know what a sudden bloom, like the rose 
of youth, had blossomed on her cheek, nor what 
unwonted gleam of joy had kindled the old light 
in the clear blue eyes. His face caught the illu- 
mination of hers, and he came instantly to her 
side. 

“Ts it possible I see you again!” The 
eye, as of old, was searching her face. 
ill, too. 


keen 
“And 
Have you come to try the benetit of 
Ttalian air a second time ?” 

She 
and relief. 





yea sinile of inexpressible thankfulness 





1in by 
my old doctor, whose care is not yet forgotten, 
I went to B— for you, and then continued the 
search in Naples.” 

While she spoke he was scanning her sable 
dress, and wondering. 


“Ts it possible she is free again! 7 saw her 
marriage, years ago, among the fashionable news 
from England. What has become of her 


husband 2?” 

Yet he went on quietly giving her directions 
for selecting a more salubrious residence than her 
present situation in the grand square of the city, 
and ere long discovered the true state of affairs. 
And how could he conceal lis delight and satis- 
faction, when he learned that she had left home 
especially to seek his aid, aml perceived the 
childish trust and confidence she reposed in his 
kindness and skill ? 

Something like the renewal of old times tol 
The girlish laugh Edith had 


forever silenced, echoed again, and the 


lowed. believed 
mortad, 


gloomy oppression vanished before the hght, 











elastic spirits of returning bappiness. Net @ 
word of past sorrow and struggle, or of future 
hope and joy, had passed the of eit! They 
seemed willing to live only in the freedom and 
peace of the present. 

Dr. Pietro related all his patriotic hopes and 
fears He acquainted her with his effor ob 
tain the abolition of certain tyrannical laws, that 
crushed down so many of his country 
men, and confided to her his belicf that wil 


even then, near the sucees«fal removal of one of 





the most obnoxious measores, and Edit} ton 

| ed with kindling sympathy, j tent d 
admiration, and in return, la the 
gloomy presentiments that had 1 en 
she left England, and her firm bevel t was 
only journeying to find an Htalan gre gyrate 
fully assuring him, that even then bos shilfnl care 
was restoring strength and hoy« 

One rare month of unsullied happiness wae 
granted them, wherein they read, t! they 
rode together, and talked of all things else but 
the one yreat love that throbhed ther heart 
Then came the cloud, the crash, the lightring 
stroke, suddenly, as from a hart eutn in 
tempest 

Thev were sitting together in the sheded ! 





couy of the charming retreat « 


h the 





the catv, whe “we 


tees had enabled her to secure 





wetro’s favorite theme, the hop 






































Fl 


dom for down-trodden Italy, when a sudden 


tumult, and tiring in the populous portion of the 





sted an eloquent sentence on VPictro's 
He sprang to his feet, his black eye tlam- 
ing, his tirm lip ashy white with the retreat of the 
startled blood to his heroic heart. 

“ Edith,” 
ever 





he said (it was the 
addressed her thus), “ he 
My friends are quartered there. 
son, mutiny, betrayal, or there 
commotion, My 


go!” 


first time he had 
has deceived me! 

There 
would be no such 
place is with them. 


is trea- 


I must 








The viscountess clung frantically to his arm. 
In her sudden fright at the dangerous exipency 
his face betrayed, womanly pride and reserve 
were swept away. 


© Pietro, ° 


Pietro,” she cried, “it will be of no 
avail for your single arm to interpose. 


Your 
life may be the forfeit. 


Do you not know mine 
hangs on yours—will you crash them both? 
Remain with me, for m 





sake, stay !”” 

A soft, lambent glow quenched the fire in his 
eye. Solemn and earnest was the reply. 

“ Edith, from the moment I beheld you first, 
your image has been the dearest and most sacred 
earth could tind for me. The love I bear for 
you is too strong and pure for words to express 
it, but that love, I have always believed a hope- 
less one, and therefore to Italy have I consecrated 
what heart, and life, and strength was left me. 
Now my mistress calls me, I must go. Nothing 
else in the wide world, Edith, before you, but 
Italy, my poor, down-trodden Italy !’” 

The noble, heroic spirit penetrated even her 
gentle heart. She received calmly the first thrill- 
ing kiss—alas, so plainly the last farewell caress 
likewise !—comprehended his meaning as he 
said, “Twill return to-night, or—" pointing 
silently upward—and sank down mute and tear- 
less, as his firm, ringing tread died away in the 
distance. 

But with the long, weary hours of suspense 
the enthusiasm of lofty emotion died away, and 
horrible fears and sickening doubts filled the 
poor heart so lately returned to peace and 
hope. 

Evening saw a pale face peering anxiously 
from the palazzo window, but no Pietro’s grace- 
ful form disturbed the myrtle shrouded portal. 
The stars shone down, serene and bright, 
throughout that livelong night, but gave no 
answer back to the imploring agony of those 
wild, watchful eyes. 

Weeks came and went, and notwithstanding 
her cautious inquiries, and the efforts of a few 
influential English friends, no tidings of Dr. 
Pietro’s fate could be obtained. 

Who does not know the terrible scenes, so 
hidden from sight, and yet so plain to a careful 
examiner, which the people of Italy and Sicily 
have known for the last twenty years, without 
daring to breathe a word of complaint, sur- 
rounded as they are in all directions, by the spies 
of government ? 

The sinking, hopeless invalid had no faith that 
Pictro was living, but some of his friends cher- 
ished a forlorn hope that he might be one of the 
prisoners who were saved from the summary 
punishment of most of those engaged in the re- 
volt. Not shot down like cattle, but immured 
amid tenfold horrors through a live-long death. 
Those who were accused, as most active in op- 
position to the royal decrees, were granted the 
insult ery of a trial where neither 
justice nor pretence of fairness reigned. 

And among the crowd, in the gallery, Vis- 
countess Englington, closely veiled, and accom- 
panied by her servant, and the attache, found 
her way to catch a glimpse of the prisoners 
Yes, he was there. And when the dread sen- 
tence of imprisonment for life was pronounced 
upon them all, a woman’s shriek disturbed the 
sudden silence, and a fainting form was borne 
out from the hall, while a tall figure, amid the 
condemned, started up wildly, wrenching at the 
manacles that fettered the muscular wrists. 
Hapless Pietro! Wretched Edith ! 

The prisoners were borne away to the guarded 
fort, on one of the neighboring islands. There, 
also, in sight of the frowning prison walls, the 
viscountess finally removed, for the sake of her 
extremely delicate health, the world said. Her 
physicians had likewise recommended constant 
indulgence in sea air. The Viscountess Eng- 
lington was fabulously wealthy. The whims and 
caprices of such are never wondered at, so it ex- 
cited little attention when a fine little steamer 
yacht, with luxurious accommodations, 
for her especial use. 














and moc 


arrived 
So Edith was living al- 
most constantly upon the water, steaming around 
from one bay to another, until she had become 
well-known to all the harbor officials, and they 
ceased to interrogate, or investigate, when the 
graceful little yacht appeared in view, and they 
caught sight of the sick lady’s sweet, 
face from the couch on deck. 

So cautious were their movements, no one was 


sorrowful 


either, of the servant who assisted the 
and came to buy fish at the 
where the steamer was moored once at 


aware, 
jailor at the prison, 
whart 
least every week, so none mistrusted how every 
package of fish was wound about with a long 
loop of strong, nicely twisted silk, carefully pre- 
pared by the fair hands of the gentle English- 
woman, only kept alive by this one last, forlorn 
hope. 

Came at length, a dark, rainy night, when the 
little steamer lay anchored tar out in the bay, 





| with the viscountess pacing the deck, unmindful 
| of the falling rain, erying restlessly 


“What | 
come 
Just before the gray morning broke, 


vas delayed him? Why does he not 
a boat 
that had been lying in the shade of the rocks, 
below the fort, came off to the steamer, and with 
rrowful glance at the haggard, 
the attache 


excited face 








handed her 





r ladyship, a tiny 








fragment of paper with these words scrawled with 
| a coal: 
| 
| ‘Ir will not do. I cannot leave these four 
tried comrades. v will s r sO much 
worse, it Lescape. God keep you!” 
The disappointment was terrible, but Edith’s 








pale lips re peated feebly 








“ We will save all three 
But the 


e} 


wext day the steamer received a visit 


from superintendent of the prison 


~*~ 





| 
| 
| 
| 





pic 
Au 


Viscountess felt her heart throbbing wildly, as he 


entered the cabin, and chatted gaily over the 
news and gossip of the town. Although it 
seemed only a friendly call, too well she knew 


their treacherous policy to doubt there was a 
motive for the visit. At length he said ; 

“What a fine little steamer your la p has! 
You were out in the bay, last night, pray did you 
know rather We 
this morning some kind of a craft was about to 
rescue the prisoners in the fort. 





it was dangerous ¢ learned 
So, to-day we 
have sent them off to a more secure retreat.” 

Edith forced her quivering fip to say, calmly : 
‘Ah, indeed, but pray where can you find a 
safer asylum ¢” 

An exulting, meaning smile broke over his 
face, as he replied : 

“ Ah, madame, that is my secret, and you will 
scarcely follow them this time.” 

When he was gone, the viscountess sank back 
upon the velvet sofa with a white, heart-broken 
misery stamped upon her face, too deep and ter- 
rible for sighs or tears. She rested her cold 
check against the pillow, closed her eyes wearily, 
and folded the thin, white hands in prayer. One 
only burden the petition bore: “ Let me die, O, 
my Father, let me die!” 

She might have died, then and there, from very 
languor and exhaustion, the chilled blood stag- 
nating about the heart, too hopeless to care to 
throb another pulse of lite. All day her attend- 
ants ministered to her, and with anxious pathet- 
ic affection entreated her to rouse herself, but not 
a word or look could they obtain. At dusk the 


attache came on board and hurried to her side, | 
He called 


shocked and alarmed at the change. 
her name. The white lids raised, and the blue 
eyes looked wistfully into his face, then closed 
again. 

“Tris all right,” he cried, putting his lips to 
the heedless ear; “they are all saved. Does 
your ladyship hear me ? 
the steamer must sail to-night.” 

He might as well have talked to the marble 
statue by the couch. In frantic distress he hur- 
ried to the shore again. When he returned, 
rough, uncouth-looking boatman assisted him at 
the oars; but the moment the deck was reached, 
the boatman hastened into the cabin, threw off 
the rough jacket, and brushed carefully the wild, 
neglected hair, and then bending over the pros- 
trate figure on the couch, kissed softly the pale, 
speechless lips. As he chafed the chilly hands, 
and moistened the parched lips, his warm tears 
fell upon the fast closed lids. 

“ Edith, Edith,” he eried, “(do not die, now 
that all is safe. Itis IL. Itis Pietro who speaks 
to you.” 

As the ringing, well-known voice echoed 
through the cabin, the viscountess started, opened 
her eyes wildly, glanced at the worn, yet still 
handsome face bending over her, burst into a 
flood of tears, and then fainted. 

“Tt is all right now,” said the calm physician, 
forgetting the agitated lover in the offices of his 
old vocation. 

At midnight another boat came off from the 
shore with the four escaped prisoners, and the 
little steamer, so many weeks before in secret 
readiness for her departure, quietly slipped out 
from the bay, on her way to England. 

When Edith awoke from her long, refreshing 
slumber, she found her hand clasped tightly in 
that of Pietro, and lis anxious eyes bent tenderly 
and assuringly upon her bewildered face. 

“Lie quiet, dearest,’’ he said, with his accus- 
tomed playful peremptoriness, “do not try to 
talk, and I will tell you what you do not under- 
stand. Your friend, as well as you and I, be- 
lieved all hope of escape lost, and was on his way 
to Naples, lest the superintendent of the prison 
should call on him to make further investigations, 
when he stumbled upon our escort, taking us, 
still fettered, from the prison to a boat, to remove 
us before daylight. There were only half a doz- 
en soldiers for us tive men. He hurried away 
for his employes, found four vagabonds willing to 
sell their liberty for gold, and the moderate fare 
of a prison, and with them overtook our train, 
mixed in with us apparently accidentally, and, 
covered by the darkness, left the others locked 
into the cells on board the frigate in yonder har- 
bor, and brought us away with them. The sol- 
diers were stupid hirelings, or such a shallow 
stratagem would never have succeeded. It will 
be likely to become known to-night; but we are 
far on our way, and I have little fear of further 
molestation, for once out of Italy, the 
ment bears no malice toward us. 


govern- 
Alas, poor 
Italy, I never thought to flee from your shores ! 
But, Edith, for your sake—” 

Her touching, joyous smile answered him, and 
the English shores were safely won,and health and 
happiness returned ; 
not to or storm, 
wedding in London, the 
Englington laid 


there frown when at a quiet 
wealthy 


her title 


Viscountess 


aside and widow's 


weeds, to become the beloved and happy wife of 


Dr. Pietro. Captain Hereford had been thrown 
from his horse and instantly killed, while riding 
out with a pretty actress who had created a great 
sensation in town. 
the 


3ut Sir Richard was there, 
jovial and delighted of all the guests, 
declaring to all he had prophesied righty when 
he assured his daughter that Ihalian air and Dr. 
Pietro 
health. 


most 


could restore her fading bloom and 


tres 
JET, AND JET ORNAMENTS. 
It would excite surprise in the minds of many 
a lady adorned with what are known as t or- 
naments,”” were she told that she is wearing only 
a species of coal, and that the sparkling material 














m: ade by the hand of the artistic workman into a 
“thing of beauty,” once formed the branch of a 
stately tree, whereon the birds of the air rested, 


and under which the beasts of the fields re posed 

1 such i y the fact 
\ sits . val which oc- 
curs sometimes in elongated uniform masses, and 
sometimes in the form of branches, with a woody 
structure. It is, 








in its natural state, sott and 
brittle, of a velvet black color, an 1 lustrous Ir 
is found in large quantities in Saxony, and also 


in nP russian amber mines in detached fragments 








wings eX ¥ resinous, the anasenr 

fuel, burning a 

anda s g bituminous smell, 
vreenish color 





also of 





the 





md, on 

















They are all safe, and | 





but Captain Hereford was | 
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THE LAUTERBRUNNEN TRAGEDY, 


BY ARTHUR L. STONE. 

Beravrirec indeed are the banks of the little 
All the stern and ragged 
features of that land of mountains seem softened 
to graceful 
asingle jot of the 


Swiss river Lutschinen. 


down here beauty, without losing 


picturesque effect pervading 
wilder scenes. The giant is still there—bat his 
beard is trimmed and his rude features wear a 

So looked it 
auof the Baron Rothen- 


fluh stood upon yonder grassy slope, 


sweet and sunny smile. centuries 





ago, when the old chate 
beneath 
the snow-crowned mountains that still rise above 
The 


Tower 





the last vestige of their name and history. 


chateau has long since crumbled to dust. 


and battlement and rude gateway and smiling. 


garden—brave knight and fair woman, have alike 
vielded to the destroyer. “ ‘Time’s cold hand 
hath touched them,” and blight and decay and 
change have come upon all, until all would pass 
from the memory of man, or the tradition of the 
past, save for this one simple but enduring me- 
mento; this plain but lasting record of human 
hopes and human ambition, of grief, wickedness, 
despair—of dark deeds and fruitless penitence, of 
strange and terrible retribution. 





Feodric, Baron of Rothentluh, died, and was 
gathered to his fathers, leaving as sole represent- 
atives of his ancient family, two sons, Ulric and 
Rudolph. Ulric, inherited the title ; 
but in all other respects the brothers were equal. 
Only in temper and disposition were 
verse of each other; for they were 
some and noble-looking, 


of course, 


they the re- 
alike hand- 


betitting the station 


they occupied and the race from which they 
sprung. But Ulric was mild and gentle, while 


Rudolph was fieree and irascible, though never 
so to his brother, between whom and himself the 
tenderest relations existed. The retainers of the 
family knew and marked the difference between 
Ulrie’s habitual urbanity and Rudolph’s way- 
ward and changeful moods. 

The brothers were out hunting the chamois, 
when a violent thunde and the at- 
tendants rode up to the gate of a solitary chateau, 
and asked shelter for the Baron of Rothentluh 
and his train. It belonged to Baron Blumenbach, 
who was then absent; but his daughter Constance 
ordered the servants to invite the wanderers to 
accept her hospitalities until the tempest was over. 
Meantime she had a feast prepared, for the storm 
gave no sign of abating, and while the huntsmen 
were regaled in the long dining-hall, she enter- 
tained the brothers in a small private room. 

Constance de Blumenbach was not beautiful, 
but she was more—refined, intellectual, gentle 
and sweet-tempered—the impression she made 
upon the hearts of both her visitors was far deep- 
er than had ever been made by the most beauti- 
ful maidens they had seen. ‘There was a charm 
in every movement—in her mild blue eyes that 
reflected every emotion of her soul, and in the 
exquisitely toned voice that, low and sweet, vet 
firm, spoke the sentiments of her pu 
less heart. 





r-storm arose, 


sand guile- 
The storm passed away—but not so 
passed the memory of Constance from the heart 
of Baron Ulric. Night and day her image was be- 
fore him. What should hinder him from taking 
a wife so good and gentle as she seemed ? True, 
his brother and himself lived happily enough to- 
gether, but Rudolph would, | 
ry and leave him alone. 
wanting to his happiness but to have a compan- 
ion who would never desert him. He believed 
that Constance was the one being with whom he 
could be happy ; and although he hardly thought 
it right to make up his mind on so short an ac- 
quaintance, yet he felt inclined to pursue its con- 
tinuance. Something—he hardly knew what, 
prevented him from disclosing his thoughts to 
Rudolph ; but he did say that they were bound 
to extend some hospitality to the Lord of Blu- 
menbach, for that which bis daughter had ac- 
corded them. Accordingly he invited the lady 
and her father to the chateau. Constance, on 
this occasion, looked sweeter and more graceful 
than before ; and strengthened by her father’s 
presence, she seemed more free and winning in 
Towards both brothers she was 
kind and pleasant, but Ulrie believed that she 
felt more at case with him than with Rudolph. 
Why detail the subtle workings of a power 
always recognized, but never detined ! Love en- 
tereth into the heart, but the heart itself knows 
not how or when. Guard it as you may, 
in a lifetime, at least, it sways every one. 





aund-by, perhaps, 
Nothing seemed 





her manners. 





once 
It is 
as sure as death, and oftyn—nay, almost always, 
as unexpected, 

Ulric and his brother accompanied Constance 
inall her rides and walks. 
they lovers, 


If the lovers—for 
uere 
of each 
other without witnesses, they could not yet man- 
ifest it; and Rudolph never once seemed to think 
that his society was not as necessary to-them as 


they sometimes wished for the presence 


theirs to him. 

Constance was one day surprised by the ap- 
pearance of Rudolph alone at her father’s chateau. 
She 


startled, for he betrayed an extraordinary degree 


was alone, and for a moment she was 


of emotion. She feared that something had be- 


fallen Ulric; but Rudolph soon undeceived her, 


and stated brietly the object of his visit. It was 
to engage her heart in his favor. How could he 
interpret her fast-coming blushes and the pale- 


He 


that her heart responded to the passion that was 


ness that succeeded ! was fain to believe 


in his own. What then was his surprise and in 


dignation, when she recovered herself, and kind- 





ly, but decidedly refused his offer. He left her 
presence abruptly, after a single effort to change 





his sentence. His moody temper attracted Ulric’s 


but he avo 


ttention 





wisely him at such 





he 


mounting his horse, set off to the 





Blur ct 


The lat 


had imparted 


1 cbateau 
h Constan: 
additional ™ 
had never 
His 
as when he 


bh, anc d that he 


trial whi 


tihess to 


an 





pearance. Ulric seen her nearly « 


beautiful as now joneuness never struck 


remembered how va- 






him so forei) 


> was J had no mother 





brother's 


uncer 


although still undeclared—if 








y 
¥ * y wa 
tf 
ae *: es 
tain companionship And, following this train 
of thought, he, almost unexpectedly to himself, 
tell upon the very saljeet in whi : h had 





preceded him—and unlike Rudolph, ! 











pt 

repulsed. Constance had too long admired his 
character, gud Was foo pres harmed with his 
manners, to keep back her timents from his 














That night, the Baron Blumentac! 

ized Ulric as his futare son-in-law 
They were walking in the mountatns—the two 
thers—when Ulric, unable t vy 
unfolded his whole heart to Rud om that 
moment the latter cherished foe ate TOW 
ard his brother. He believed that Constance had 
betrayed his secret to Ulric eugh she had 
concealed it: from him most: scrupulously 
As the wedding-day approached, Rudelp! uld 
absent himself for days from the chateau, and no 
persuasion of Ulric could prevail on him to ente: 
the domain of Blumenbach. Ulric was unable 
tu solve the problem but Constance knew full well, 
and although she kept it to herself, she had a 





Vague uneasiness which prevented Ler from the 
full enjoyment of the delicious cup which happi 


ness seemed presenting to her lip. 





The day had arrived. The whole valley was 
in a state of delightful excitement ; and beils and 
bontires began to be heard and seen. 
Even Rudolph put off his strange mood on this 
morning, and treated Ulrie with a brotherly ten 


already 


derness that penctrated the heart of the generous 
baron. 

“Once more you will join with me in our tay- 
orite pursuit, before a wife may forbid you,” said 
Rudolph, as he showed his brother from the win- 
dow that preparations were making for the chase. 
* an- 
“But 1 will engage that 

make me forevo cither 


“Tshall hardly have time, dear brother, 
swered Ulric, smiling. 
not even Constance can 


the chase, or your company. My wite will never 


make me less a brother than now.” 
Rudolph’s brow darkened. 


would refuse 


“TL thought you 
»” he said, scornfully. 
are nothing now.” 


* My claims 


Ulric was pained and half-indignant at the un- 
provoked suspicion. 

“You do not like Constance,”’ he said, hastily 
“= Rudolph, your moods must not come between 
me and ter.” 


wided, kindly : 


Then repenting of his words, he 

“ We will have no words, dear 
brother, especially on a day so fraught with a 
new bliss. 
Rudolph. 
sister. 


You shall not lose your brother, my 
will 
I hope to see you the best of friends; 
and to prove that I wish it, I will go to the 
mountains with you, although,” he added, 
ing, “ I trust you will consider me enough not to 
delay our return too long.” 

They set forth and talked of the future, about 
which Ulric, as may be believed, was most elo- 
quent, until they arrived at a large rock which 
completely hid them in its shadow, All around 
was deep solitude. Ulric shivered. 

“ Let us go up the mountain, ’ he said.‘ This 
place chills me with its awful dreariness. Truly, 
this is but a sorry spot for a bridegroom on his 
wedding-day.”” 

Rudolph at this moment drew a dagger from 
his bosom. 


On the contrary, you 





smil- 


“Why have you brought that?’ asked his 
brother. “ Methinks vou delight in terrible things 
to-day. Let us return; and pray put up your 
Rudolph. It is unworthy 
tritle thus wheua my bride awaits me. 
sun has nearly reached the zenith !”’ 

“ Another bride awaits you,” shouted Rudolph. 
“Constance shall never be yours ! 


Weapon, of you to 


See, the 


She scorned 
my true heart, and for that I will pierce hers 
» 


through your death ! 
A momentary flash of the bright steel, and 


Ulric lay bleeding and motionless at the mur- | 


derer’s feet. 

The I 
upon its white 
dead form, 
stream. 


wutschinen bore away a crimson stain 
oam. Rudolph had buried the 
and had washed his hands in the 
Having destroyed all traces of blood, 
he prepared to depart; but turned back to look 
upon the new-made grave. There lay the body 
completely exposed to view, 
him upon the turf! 

Horritied and amazed, he proceeded to repeat 
his dreadful task, and again found himself cov- 
ered with the blood When he 
had once he looked 
It lay there upon the surface 





as if he had lain 


brother. 
removed the 
back at his work. 
of the ground, 


of his 
more stains, 
as visible to his eyes as that of 
Abel to the first murderer—erying as loudly as 
his brother's blood cried to the miserable Cain, 
The! 


wedding. 


bride sat in her chamber 
Her eagerly looking 
from the winduws to mark when her lover should 


dressed for the 
attendants were 


ipproach. He came not—but on the road which 
wound around the Lutschinen, a strange party 
Was going towards the Rothentlah chateau 
Four stout men were carrying a bier, on which 
lay a pale corpse, and behind was a oman strug 
gling to free himself from two others, who were 
urging him along. 

Alas, for that fair-haired bride! Day after 


day and year after year she sat and waited, until 
Death, 


tu his mansion of re pore 





ie pale bridegroom came, aud bore he: 
No one saw Ru lolph's deed, and he went free 


His vassals 


jsanity at fi 





ributed his stranpe 1 


appearance 






nding his brother murdered 

















ne Baron de Ro d 
lonely, dreary hfe, never attemptir « 
Lady Constance After death, which was 
apy ithy caused a broken heart, some one 

ved an inscription uj & preat rack, close t 
the place where they found Baron Ulric, tot 
was murdered by Kudoly 





ar } henomenon 








murder, was his constant theme 








was found, t attendants nelu that 

r “ee hands f ¢? r rderer whine 

was, Were equ the myplet ‘ task, 
ph's rwroug wine 
rest. During : 

aretu aed e fac at e wast 





THE ANIMAL CALLED A BOY 




















A very uneertain, mysterious ex a 
ution ts ho can detine ! 1 
wil A is the spirtt of misehief et 
bodied Ny ect teetotum, spinning rout 
‘ mvoor tumbling heels ower head 
riably gre the process of leaps 
every cl t reach; makes drumt 
1) heseve re the tin-pane into 
tukes the best knives out ve worms for hart 
a boot Myton to the ar-barrel; searches 
up all the eo and preserves left from: supp. 
mid eats them: goes to the ses sigh A 
s: hides his Leap ine t to wear his 
cuts fas boots a ident aliv af he wants a 
me tears his clothes for fun; jumps 
tha stor sport, and for ditte vou 
nasath wr fur hy 











worries ar ties fir 

tails, drops has s« bos hooks tn the gutter w 

he res with apn, pockets his schoolmaster s 
M s."’ and finaliv turns a sober household a 
side down it he euts his littl: fiager Ile isa 
provoking and provokable torment, especialy to 





Is sisters 


He don’t pretend to much antil he is 
Then begins the 









rape for frock coats 

| blue eyes, curly hair, whete dresses, imperfect 
jr es and dickies. At fi nheis “ too big” 
te it wood or vo after water; and at the time 

| these interesting offices ought to be performed 


invisthle—whether 
with some old 

meoed on the 
or bound off on 
out to be more deplorable than ex 
In other words, he huows more thor 
rain. dust hail ome ot the 


concealed on 
Wworteaten nove! 
wood 


qrurret, 








puny 





| coutrives to be 
| 

' eles 
| 


legerdemain some expeditron, 


thar t 








© Vous 








‘bow at sixteen, and how wrathy 
tt he does not answer vou precisely 

as the urchin did, who angrily: exclaimed Hl 
‘Don's call me a doy, Pve stoked these two 
years he will give you a withering look that 
Is meant to annihilate vou, turn on his heel, and 





Who | 
But, | 
maischies 
hether as 
his good 
him soon 
will remember his 


mutrer disdavifully, © 
do vou eall boy © and O} the er pliasis ! 
aside, au honest, blunt, merry, 
ous boy is something to be proud of, w 
brother or son; for, in all his apes, 
heart vets the better of him, and leads 
to repentance, and be sure he 
tault.— J hackeray. 


with acurl of the lip 
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ited _ 
ZOLIAN HARP. 

Let a box be made of as thin deal as possible, 
i tength exactly answering to the win 

ich it is to be placed, four or tive 
depth, and tive or six in width Clue 
the extremities of the top, two pieces of wains | 
cot, about half an inch high, and a quarter of an 
inch thick, to serve as bridges for the strings 
and withinside, at cach end, glue two pieces of " 
beech about an inch square, and of equal length 
to the width of the box which is to hold the pegs. 
Inte one of these bridges tix as many pegs (such 
as are used in a piano-forte, though not so har 
as there are to be strings ; and into the other fas 
ten as maany brass pins, to which attach one end 
of the strings. Then string the instrument with 
small gut, or first fiddle-strings, fixing one 
end of them, and twisting the other round the 
opposite peg. "These strings, which should not 
be drawn tight, must be tuned in unisou, ‘To 
procure a proper passage for the wind, a thin | 
Lourd, supported by four pers, is place er the 
strings, at about three inches distance from the 
sounding-board. The instrument must be ex 
posed to the wind at a window partly open; and ! 


low in 
inches in 
tat 


} 
w 














ce 











to increase the force of the current of air, either | 
the door of the room, or an opposite window 
should be opened. When the wind blows, the 


strings begin to sound Uhisen the 
force of the curr the sound changes 
toa pleasing admixture of all the notes of the 
dintonic scale, ascending and 
these often unite in the most del 
| combinations. —Neyuolds's Maser 


teem - - 


in ; but as 





nt inereases, 


descending, and 


| 
| 
btfal harmon | 





any. 





fen will refrain from evil speaking: when their 
| fellow-men will refrain from evil hearing. 





Housetwife’'s Department. 


{Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 
To iwaeb Lace or Blonde. 
ble or Freneh blonde, 
to look as well as new 


lace 





may be washed with 
Thread lace should be care 
which it has been 





taken off from any article to 
sewed; but blonde may be left attached to the quilling 
bet. The lace must be wound round a smooth roller, or 
a common wine-bottle filled with water, 
This bottle 


strong, cold lather of white soap and water, where it must 


and covered with 


clvan linen should be placed upright, in» 


retain ona warm hearth fora day or two, till all the 


dirt is drawn out of the lace, renewing the lather every 


day. When quite clean, it must be partly dried in the 


tub upon the bottle, then taken off, and pinaed out care 














fully upon a pillow, using a separate pin for every point 

or seallop | Let it reroain till perfeetly dre. when itm 

be unpinned and put away. It must not be starched or 

ironed 

To stew a Bnnckis of Veal. | 
Break th » in two or three places, put to it five } 

pint of water ght shalote, a buoch of sweet herb | 

rome wh black pepper, m little salt and mace, bail it 


ther till half the water ie consumed, then take out ! 





the meat, herbs and spice, thickem with two spoonsful of 





flour, ane it till the flour ix sufficientiy done, then 

put hack the best of t neat, add two glaseu of Macdeion j 
wine, lemon-juice and Cayenne Two calf’s feet improve 
itmuch. It should te stewed over a slow fire 





A Fricandeau of Beef. 


wee of lean beef. lard it with bacon mes 


put it 


while wine 


Take a nice 5 


soned with pepper, aalt, clowes, mace and ellapiee 
gina of 





a pint of broth. » 





wpan witt 





and aalt. whe 





oe skim the 


sauce well, and etrain it ton the fre. and let it bel 








ill it i re 1 toa glow. ging the jarded side with 
this, and he meat on sorrel sauce | 
| 
To stew an Ox-Tongue | 
* a tongue with saitpetre and salt for a ! 
week ng it every day. t tender enough ty pee 
Jone. stew it ine tnesterately etrong cravy season | 
. e ‘ m cateup Cayenne, poun tel ve 
et of necemmary ferve wit truffles, mevtwle t 
: r e In thie receipt, the rusts moet be taben off 
gue ng, ' ome fat left 


















} tee ix joote nr 
ashing a and & ¢ 
trop tuto the pe 4 th 
got emp and dirt rub all ower the hamds and 
= 7 ry thorough pr s the « 
t get (réet 
Soot Collops Brown ; 





hol some gravy. 



























Port's Corner. 


(Written for The Flag of our Union. | 
TO A LOVED ONE. 


BY WILLIKB WARE 


My own, my dear, my gentle love, 
They say that time has made 

A change in thee—that on thy brow, 
Of sorrow there 's a shade; 

And that the once bright raven hair, 
That clustered o'er thy brow, 

Is mixed with threads of silvery hue— 
That thou art older now 


But 0, I love thee still the same, 
As when thy brow was fair, 
And free from shades of sorrow, love, 
And thou knew nought of care! 
There is upon this earth below 
Undying. faithful love; 
Avd I will be all, all thine own, 
Till called €rom earth, above. 





THE PAINTER. 

gleama a quencbless light around some men 
Ther t tells another, at the first quick glance, 
Their spirits are of higher rank than most 
Of human kind; such hung about this youth, 
Who stood and worshipped in his kindred soul 
The majesty of genius in man 
His large and well-poised head, his lofty brow, 
Full oval eyes and richly moulded mouth, 
Told of a geutie heart and polished Log 

M. THURSTON. 





THE AMERICAN FLAG. 
When Freedom from ber mountain height 
Unfurled ber standard to the air. 
She tore the azure robe of night, 
And set the stars of glory there —Drake. 





HONEST LOVE. 
Scorn no man’s love, though ofa mean degree ; 
Love is a present for a mighty king 
Much less make any ove thine enemy —Herpert. 
YOUTHFUL LOVE. 
The maid that loves 
Goes out to sea upon a shattered plank, 
And puts her trust in miracks for satety.—Youna. 








Domestic Story Department 


{Written for The Flag of our Union.} 


THE FORGER. 


J. HOVEY. 


BY WILLIAM 

T po not know whether a bright, sunny day 
really has the effect of deepening and darkening 
any misfortune, or not. I only know that, to 
many, the endurance of any sorrow seems 
harder from the contrast. Stand beside the 
freshly-made grave, or the open tomb of one you 
love, and the garish, unfeeling sun seems to in- 
sult you with its want of sympathy with your 
grief. You feel as if you could better bear it, 
if the sky was raining down soft tears, or even if 
it was covering the ground with snow and ice. 

So thought and felt Paul Bernard, while 
standing beside the pale form of his mother. 
All through this hot, stifling, brilliant July, Mrs. 
Bernard had been drooping and withering ; and 
on this brightest of summer days, she had 
breathed out her weary, wasted life. 

God does not leave us entirely desolate, even 
in our greatest griefs. Something still remains 
to cling to, when our affections are blighted. 
And, in the extremity of his afHiction, the soft 
touch of a child’s hand fell like balm upon Paul’s 
quivering heart. It was that of a little orphan 
whom Mrs. Bernard had adopted during Paul’s 
last year’s absence from home—a gentle, winning 
child, whose heart seemed absolutely broken by 
the loss of her protectress. 

“Poor child!” he said, compassionately, al- 
most forgetting his own grief in her desolation. 
“Poor child! and you too loved my mother ?”” 

Little Margaret tried to answer ; but it was too 
much. She broke into a wild sob, and laid her 
head upon Paul’s arm. 

The next day, Mrs. Bernard was buried ; and 
while the funeral was passing, the first drops of 
a thunder shower fell upon the hearse. ‘There 
was no one in the carriage, save Paul and little 
Margaret; and again the child clung to him, 
while the muttering thunder reached her ear and 
the now vivid lightning made her shrink and 
tremble. 

The little orphan seemed to form a link be- 
tween the dead mother and the living son. Long 
before that mother’s quivering fingers had writ- 
ten him how fast she was approaching death, she 
had earnestly besought him, if anything should 
happen to her, to take care of her adopted 
daughter, and be to her a brother as he would to 
his own sister Margaret, had she lived. He had 
promised, in the letter which he wrote in answer ; 
bat when his mother’s failing handwriting had 
warned him that she was ill, and he hurried 
home to be with her, he lid ulmost forgotten the 
child in his overwhelming sorrow. 

Much cause indeed had Mrs. Bernard to love 





her son. He was the last of her seven noble 
boys; and he was the twin of her only daugh- 
ter, the littke Margaret for whom she had named 
her adopted child. 


and son, there 


So that, between the mother 
was a peculiar bond of sympathy 
After his return, she had faded so 
rapidly that he had no time to notice the silent 
and unobtrusive grief of Margaret who, shy and 
bashful, had always shrunk away at his ap- 
proach. Now that 
lett but himself, 
moment of his overpowering sorrow, 
even assumed the part of comforter. 

I am 
said Paul, 
little treasures to their respective places, and ar- 
ranged the quaint old furniture as she had placed 
it in her lifetime. 


and love. 





no 
in the 
she had 


she had absolutely one 


she grew braver; and, 


M 


when he had restored all: his mother’s 


going away to morrow, raret,”” 





had done 
when she stood at his mother’s coffin; she 
uttered no word. 


The child burst into tears, as she 





but 
He went on: 

‘I shall leave old Peter and bis wife here, to 
but you, Margaret, must be 
Remember 


take care of things ; 


my little housekeeper. nothing 





must be misplaced ; but I must find all as when 
—as when she—" 
Margaret stood betore him with a new light in 


Had he 
sought every way to soothe her, this would have 


hereve. He was trusting her, then! 








axe PRE FLAG OF GOR U 


His 


keeper! it almost paid the pang of separation. 
} I £ 


operated most powerfully of all. house- 


The blushing, childish timidity seemed to give 
place to a calm and serene dignity quite rare ina 
little summers. It 
Paul, and he a thousand dir@ctions, 
Among them, 


creature of ten interested 


gave her so 
as to enjoy their effect upon her. 
was omit visiting his mother’s 


one never to 


grave daily, unless hindered by iliness or in- 
clement weather, 

How soft, how sweet was 
morning, when the little girl accompanied Paul 


to the station from whence he would soon be miles 





that dewy autumnal 


away upon the iron track that led to his other 
He had been cheering her with the hope 
and it was not until the 


home! 
of a Christmas visit ; 
sounding bell warned her that the cars would 
soon move, that Margaret's tears burst their bar- 
riers. Paul stooped down, took the small hand, 
kissed the quivering lip, and was waving his 
hand to her from the window, before she moved 
from the spot where he left her. 


Amidst the sense of desolation that overcame | 





her, there was one hope. She would surely 
him at Christmas. For this, she toiled and 
studied and learned tasks, until old Peter and his 
wife mourned and grieved so much at her sitting 
up of nights, that she was obliged to change her 
study hours until morning, when she rose long 
before they were stirring. 





It was a splendid Christmas. The sun shone 
upon the white robe with which Nature had 
decked the earth like a bride, and the glittering 


erystals gleamed in his light like diamonds. In 
the house, all was bustle and expectation. The 


Christmas turkeys and pies were steaming, and 
the rooms were dressed with evergreens and the 
red berries of the holly. Out in the churchyard 
one grave, covered with pure white snow, was 
decked with a beautiful wreath of the same, in- 
terspersed with pale roses from Margaret's fa- 
vorite monthly bush. 

It wus surely time for Paul to arrive, and her 
little feet trod the same path to the station which 
they had travelled in the autumn, when they 
parted in anticipation of this day. 

It was nearly dark. The last train was in, 
and Margaret had seen one and another meeting 
troops of welcome friends. She turned sick at 
heart when the doors of the station-house were 
closed, and she was co.npelled to return home 
alone. Peter met her at the garden gate, and he 
did not need to be told why her look was down- 
cast and her step slow. Paul had not come. 

For a week the child went quietly about the 
house, her bird-like voice hushed and low, never 
speaking (save when the old couple addressed 
her), but learning everything, doing everything, 
just as if she was expecting Paul every mo- 
ment. At last, one day, a man brought a letter 
directed to her, It was the first she had ever re- 
ceived ; and it was amusing to see the pretty air 
of importance, mingled with the real joy of hear- 
ing from her friend, that she wore. 

She went to her chamber and opened the mis- 
sive. The next moment after reading it, the 
poor child was lying on the floor of her room in 
a dead faint. When she awoke from her long 
trance, the household, including the bearer of 
Paul’s letter, were gathered around her. The 
lettér ran thus : 











“ My little sister must not be alarmed because 
I did not meet my engagement. I am in con- 
finement—not from anything that I have done, 
but because another has accused me of guilt. 
You will not believe anything against me, Mar- 
garet, [ know. I will be with you as soon as IL 
can, ‘Till then, be cheerful and happy, and do 
not doubt that I shall be tree. Pauw.” 

Three weeks moved on slowly. Poor little 
Margaret would have been disheartened, had she 
not tried so hard to meet her brother’s wishes. 
A newspaper had reached them, detailing the 
particulars of the arrest of a young man named 
Bernard, suspected of forgery. 

It was weary waiting. Little Margaret would 
gladly have gone to the great city which held 
Paul’s prison; but she was afraid to venture. 
The world seemed so vast to her childish imag- 
ination! And then she was not quite sure that 
Paul would like it! But her heart was filled 
with a painful interest, when old Peter declared 
his intention of going himself to witness the 
trial. 

“Would you mind my 
Peter?” asked Margaret. 

“You, dear? Indeed, I hardly know whether 
Mr. Bernard would approve of that.” 

“To think he would,’ “He 
would have taken her away with him, if I had 
not advised him otherwise.” 

“Did he—did he want me to go with him?” 
asked the child, eagerly. “0, it Lhad, he might 
not have met with this trouble !”’ 

It was arranged that she should go; 


going with you, 





said his wife. 


but her 
distress, on the occasion of the trial, made Peter 
repent that he had taken her. 





“Do vou say that the trial has gone against 
young Bernard?’ asked an elderly man, who 


had arrived in town too late to be present. 
“Trhas, sir, Iam sorry to say,”’ answered the 

person addressed. 

I knew 

and the son of such a mother ought not to have 


“Tam sorry, too. his mother, sir; 


committed such a thing.” 
He never did! 
in the matter, sir.” 
“Indeed! 
“T be 


any 


There has been deep villany 






Whom do you implicate ?” 
the bank, 
My opinion is that 


ve his associate, at capable 
of 


young Bernard is innocent—but it does not avail 


amount of villany. 


now, for he has his sentence.” 

“And that is—” 

“ Five years in the State Prison, and—”" 

A smothered sob in the corner of the reom in- 
terrupted the good-natured man’s harangne. 
The closing dusk had prevented him from seei 
the little figure that sat in the corner, with 


folded 


brown waves of hair hanging over a pale and 





ering hands across her lap, and long 


tear-wet cheek of an olive hue 
men. Both 
Iden heads 


and their hes 





were by 


compassionate 





hau 





ters at home, whose g 


Ito save; 





would have diec 


they 


warmed to this child—lonely and abandoned 


see | 





all, as she seemed to be. They questioned her 
and her artless confidence soon told them all. 

“You shall see your friend, my dear, just as 
soon as your servant comes to attend us to the 
prison. . 


“ My servant?” asked Margaret, doubrfally. 





* Yes—the Peter you spoke « 

“But Peter is not my 
friend—Mr. Bernard's friend. 
have him called so.” 


servant. He is my 
1 do not like to 


you will. I am sat- 
that he 
most respectable man and fit to be anybody's 


oF Very We ll, dear ; 
istied, from your account of him, isa 
friend,” rejoined the good-natured man, laughing 
heartily. 

Margaret looked earnestly in his eyes, as if to 
find out whether he was laughing, or not, at her; 
but seeing that he retained the same amiable 
look, she drew nearer to him, evidently regard- 
ing him as a kind and fatherly man. 

Peter came in soon, He had been on a sim- 
ilar errand, and now came to tell her that she 
could be admitted to see the prisoner. 

It was a dreary The child’s spirit 
was crushed by the gloomy associations gathering 
around her beloved guardian ; and Paul himself, 
though strong in conscious innocence, was dis- 
heartened at his own prospects and anxious 
about his little charge. Five years was a long, 
long time to look forward to; and Peter's life 
was well drawing nigh to its close. ‘ What 
might be her fate ¢’”’ was a question that pressed 
close and hard upon Paul’s mind. But he sent 
her back to the sheltered home, feeling stronger 
and better for having scen her sweet, trusting 
face, and turned his own toward his gloomy 
prison. 

Margaret went back in a sort of dreamy state, 
halt conscious of the misery that seemed to sur- 
round aud close in her home. Yet with a braver 
heart than many older persons, she went on with 
all that Paul had charged her to do—trying to 
make the old couple happy and cheerful, and to 
improve herself as far as she had opportunity. 

Three years went by, in which she had seen 
Paul threetimes. The third year, she was called 
to part with the good old Peter. Far beyond 
what might be expected from her years, she bore 
this trial, and ordered 
everything for the funeral as she believed that 
Paul would have done. 

She was now obliged to take many cares upon 
her, never before borne by her; to go oat much 
more than she liked. The widow saw this, and 
kindly put aside her own griefs to relieve her 
from the observation she so much dreaded. It 
was a lonely life which they led; especially 
dreary in winter. 

But now came the last year, and Margaret’s 
impatience exceeded all the bounds she had hith- 
erto set for herself. She could not set herself to 
her tasks—so she devoted herself to beautifying 
the house as much as her slender means, and the 
ability of Peter’s widow to help her, permitted. 

Those were bright days that summer; and 
before summer days came round again, Paul 
would be free. It was a happy thing for the 
poor child that she never once reflected that it 
would be a sad home-coming to him, bringing 
only a blighted and dishonored name. 

It was one of those brilliant days that Mar- 
guret, Weary from her unusual exertions, had 
complained of a headache, and her old com- 
panion had insisted upon her lying down. She 
had drawn down the curtains in the little room 
and established her upon the sofa, with a charge 
not to stir until she MAlled her to tea. 

The quiet room had its effect upon the aching 
head, and Margaret fell asleep. In that sleep, 
what sweet dreams possessed her! She saw 
Paul—not sad and grave, as she had last seen 
him, but with a radiant face beaming with smiles. 
The ugly prison-dress was no longer there, but 
he was clothed in a garb that did not make her 
shudder, as the parti-colored vestments had done 
in her last two interviews with Paul. Then 
came a confused sound of voices, a rush of cool 
air upon her forehead and the clasping of hands, 
and she awoke—awoke to find the vision repeated, 
for there sat Paul beside her, his face bathed in 
happy tears, his eyes fixed on her countenance, 
and his whole frame quivering with an excess of 
joy. All the happiness of his whole life seemed 
compressed into that moment. 

He had returned, long before the prescribed 
time, sree /—free, and with an unstained name ! 
His former associate had been thrown from a 
carriage, and being, as he supposed, at the point 
of death, he had confessed the guiit tor which 
Paul was sutferi In his quiet home, the 
echoes of the demonstrations that had attended 
his release, had not been heard ; 


meeting. 


comfurted the widow, 








but they were 
long remembered by the grateful Paul. 

Four years from this Paul Bernard 
wedded the happy Margaret. During those four 
years, he had surrounded her with teachers who 
had cultivated her intellect successfully ; while 
Paul had been adding yearly to his property. 
The world does not contain a happier tamily 
than that which now occupies their beautiful 


day, 


home. 
tore 


TRICKS OF A JUGGLER. 


The New York correspondent of the Philadel- 
phia Inquirer gives the following: “ We havea 
celeor  puayy ter, performing in the city, who 
performes trick in a sroudway 
omnipus the other day. There was a distin- 
guished hterary gentleman in the stage, with 
whom he entered into conversation. At length 
the liter entleman pulled the strap and was 








un atieiny 


ary 






about to get out, when the juggler tapped him 
ras utly on the shoul der. 
“Excuse me, si Lhe, ‘I doubt not you 











are an honest m one 
of my gloves ir “» 

the x Inan's surprise 

gloves trom am inside po ket, in which, of cours 





he had adroitly placed it without the pentiema 








are ; 
id T have taken one,” replied the ntle- 
man, * ‘ should have taken both 
“ i eantiad «i 
have my pocket-book 
tt fr 





also at article 








astoniis lie 

Our ¢ ious att ments, 
does mi Mm our capacity to 
think and t ithe vigilan e and 
activity of ich have beet r 

y necessities and trits.—S . 





| They are very apt to dasny 


PORTRAIT PAINTERS. 


Constable, in his youth, is said to 
tempted the portrait of a gentleman six several 
times, and in neither could he fy his em- 
ployer—a gentleman of the cliss who expect the 
painter to remedy the defects of Nature and sup 
ply beauty w there is not even ah 
it. He tir pro ured a head of Sy 
Paul—the stady tyro, in the usual style 
—and having modernized the drapery, he 
quest di the gentleman to sit aurinn, paintings 
the same time on a landscape, while his) sitter 
supposed him) occupied with his countenance 
In due time the painting was sent home, giving 
entire sutistaction, and receiving the praise of a 
wonderful production—the gentleman at the 
same fine saying it Was a most perfect portrait, 
and condemning the taste of his friends who pro 
tested “ there was no Uikeness at ail.” 

Hogarth having painted a portrait which a dit 
ticuit sitter refused to take, metamorphosed it, 
with a few strokes of his pencil, into the likeness 
of ayentdemanly ape—sull retaining enough of 
the expression of the sitter to make it known at 
first sight. [tis needless to state that it was soon 
taken off his hands at a fair valuation. The Art 
Union relates a story of a lady—an emulhative 
parvenue—who wished to rival another in the 
expensiveness of her portrait, as well as in that 
of her equipage. She inquired of the artist the 
most expensive colors. ‘ Ultra-Marine,”’ was 
the reply. “Phen paint me all Ultra-Marine.” 
—Anecdotes of Painters. 
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WILLIAM THE CONQUEROR. 


The following extract from the life of the wife 
of the Conqueror is exceedingly curious, as be- 


ing highly characteristic of the manners of a 
semi-civilized age and nation: “ After some 


years delay, William appears to have become 
desperate, “and, if we may trust to the evidence 
of the Chronicle of Ingerbe, in the year 1047, 
waylaid Matilda in the streets of Bruges as she 
Was returning from mass, seized her, rolled her 
in the dirt, spoiled her meh array, and, not con- 
tent with these outrages, struck her repeatedly, 
and rode offat full speed. This Teutonic method 
of courtship, according to our author, brought 
the athur to a crisis ; for Matilda, either con- 
vinced of the strength of William's passion by 
the violence of his behaviour, or afraid of encoun- 
tering a second beating, consented to become 
his wite. How he ever presumed to enter her 
presence again, after suct a series of cnormities, 
the chronicler saith not, and we are at a loss to 
imagine.”"— Miss Strickland. 











A SHREWD QUESTIONER,. 


“ Friend,” said a shrewd Quaker to a man 
with a drove of hogs, “ hast any hogs in thy 
drove with large bones ¢ 

* Yes,” replied the drover, “ they all have.’ 

“ Hast any with long heads and sharp noses 

“Yes, they all have.’ 

“Hast any with long ears, 
elephi 

me 





like those of the 

it, hanging down over their eyes /” 

,all my drove are of that” desc ription, 

and will suit you exactly.” 
“Trather think they wouldn’t suit me, friend, 

if they are such as thou describes them. ‘Lhou 

may’st drive along.—Provulence Journal. 

















A SUCCESSFUL COLLECTOR. 


A new way of collecting a bad debt was most 
effectively tried, a few weeks ago, in the Aue dé 
la Seine, in Paris, before the lodgings of a some- 
what dissipated student. A man 
walking up and down before the house, having 
upon his back a large placard, with the words : 

* Monsieur © owes me for thirty bottles 
of vin rouge ; 1 am waiting until he ‘pays tor 
them.” 

He did not wait very long.—J/era/d. 











A CLERGYMAN’S LIFE, 


To a person who regretted to Dr. Johnson that 
he had not been a clergyman, because he consid- 
ered the life of a clergyman an easy and com- 
fortable one, the doctor made this ‘memorable 
reply: “ The lite of a conscientious cler, gyman is 
noteasy. No, sir, Ido not envy a clergyman’ 8 
life; nor do Lenvy the clergyman who makes it 
an easy lite —Lie of Johnson. 


Floral Department. 


Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 








Hail, bounteous May, thou dost inspire 

Mirth, and youth, and warm desire ; 

Ww ‘oods and groves are of tuy dressing, 

Hil and daie doth boast thy bles*ing ; 

‘Thus we salute thee with an early song, 

And welcowe thee, and wish thee loug.—MILToN. 





Geraniums. 

There are few plants more easily grown, or that better 
repay the care of the cultivator, than geraniums. All the 
half-shrubby kinds require a light rich soil, composed of 
well decayed manure, leaf-mould, sand, and a little loam, 
kept moderately moist. A cool greenhouse, where the 
sashes can be frequently thrown off, and a baleony or 
window, not too much exposed to the sun, are the best 
adapted for them; and in such situations they may be 
kept the whole year, only requiring, when in full flower, 
to be slightly shaded from the sun, to prolong the blos- 
soming season. Immediately after the plants have done 
blooming, they should be cut down nearly to the soil, or 
they will present a blanched. unhealthy appearance, and 
flower with less vigor and beauty the next season. By 
thus cutting, abundance of fine young shoots will be pro- 
duced, which should be thinned out, and those taken out 
used as cuttings. In this manner good bushy plants are 
insured 





Best Soil for Flower-Plants. 
Azaleas, heaths, entaxins, diowmas 
chorizemas, and all other plants of similar character, with 


epacris corress, 


very fine ligneous roots, and bard, firm, but slight stems, 
require a soil of peat altogether while small, but with an 
addition of a fifth or sixth part of loam and a little saud 


when they get to be good-sized plants, and a very good 


Mester’ = Vienie. 


A Yankee paper save 4 Mr Mew 



























ue was rting « 
young lady of seme attract We Red eee oli be fa fr 
tune tnte the bargain ‘ t had 
been made for the so , t Mr Mewine 
femanded a U toe . Aros 
pertivuiar fe and th wing ween tine 
mateh was broken off After a o« wot Vea par 
thes accidentally met ata ‘ ‘ Mrs + wae 
quite willing to renew the engase ot wl 
bet to have tl stighteet tw wot t Surwis 
you bave vot forgottes m ant t What oawe 
air’ she inquires Mews te Pepsin bad the 
honor of paykag my ade ee t 
ago [ retnetmiber a person of that ¢ 
“who paid his addresses to my fatter » brown tan 
“Twas once in the ‘tea and sugar and among 
the ‘boys’ atout the estallishineut was t twelve 
yours of age, and 1 was uiy duty ¢ ptr Saud initiate bins 
tute Che may steries of our trad im the 
Eweraid Isie LT tound it rat * ttask | had 
teeu busy for. steed 
dneorporated tnt * ast 
eoded, When ty eves resting for @ iene 
aw! A tim what Wan 
ra tninute frog thie ty the barrel, «ten 
with @ gleam of triumph lit tits fealuiwe, he re 


plied, very prouiptly, 


Little A 





p A——, dressed and prepared £ 
shipping Kand forth throug: a the eutes 
her mother to get ready to gu 
he Was veing out, too 
No, said Alice, 


swaik, was 
waiting for 
Her Uttie eve said 





“yOu cant go) ou are pot diwesed 





up 
Her uncle laughingly remarke 
out quite early 
‘No, auswered 
moreet skirt Chat st 


1, ** that the pride stuck 


“itisn t my pride, 


sults 


its my new 





William the Fourth seemed in a momentary ene 
one day, Whew at table With several olfoers 
one of the waiters to * 
pointiag O wo elupty Lote Your niajesty iaquired 
& colouel of marines, “do you compar an auipls bottie 
to a member of Our brane of the 








© awey Chat marie ¢ 












mith lee wm 
plied the mouarch, as a sudden thougut strack Hua, 1 
| near to May 1C hits dowe its duty vnew, aud be ready to do 
| ayain 
| A gentleman who had put aside two bottles of capital 
| ale Co recreate some trends, discovercd, just before diane 
| that his servant, A country DulpaIN, Gad eiptiod 
| botin. ; Heowenire pad His iuweter, What de you 
| mnean by th ‘Why, sir, b saw plain enous by the 
| clouds tbat, at were gog bo Chunder, sel drenk up the 
Yale at once, lost it sould urn seur, for Lluere » neuung 


Was observed | a 





drainage at the bottom of the pots, of broken potsherds, | 
from one to two inches in depth, according to the «ize of | 
the pot. It is seld 


roots, if they are healthy, 


om judicious to break the old ball of 
dye of 


the ball, that it way unite readily with the new coupest 


but just rub off the top ¢ 


Iaaf-mould and perfectly decayed rotten wood are the 


best substitutes for peat 


Wire Frames. 


Wire frames for training plante upon are very desir 


being less eumbrous and more durable than wooden ones 
These most people paint green. as the color most resem 


bling nature, others again paint them white T 








these colors we « ect —tO green, bewause it never ie of 
precisely the same shade as the leaves « ant trajoed 
and to white, berauce it ie glaring et artistioa 
color or colors is stone or word 











Satyrium. 

Terrestrial, orchidareous plants from the Cape of (ood 
Hope The eares are very curious fr manner 
in whieh they «pread themelves the face of the 
pet. amd the flowers. whieh are cemeraliy + “are very 
handsome They should be grown im very candy bam 
or peat.and they are gemeraiiy kept in a greeahouse 


fof ower-watered) 





| Schizandra. 
A t ng with erariet 
flowers. very pret i: Slacin - they 

requue r ‘ 








1 dy aboulnate like waste 


When Mr. Wilberforce was a candidate for Hull, his 
sister, an auiiabie and witty young lady, offered Cie Com 
piliwent of @ bew pow bo eiel ol Clie Wiver Of Chose 
ue voted for her brut OH WROTE sie Wine abu de “ 
w ery Of Miss Witbertorce fou ver whet 
Pleasantly observed, “ib tuank you bat i 
CanuOt agree WIT you for Peally bdo bot Wiel to be Miss 
Wiuiberturee lorever 







Tree 











Keniienien 


A few days since an attorney presented a bill of S250 
to w humorous Chiatp for lena aavice 
the correctuess Of tue bri, but pioad When 
wshed What It Was, satu Che Wyer tad given tie wade 
Viee On & Vacant lOtel Lue cient 


Dive vetter adeuitted 














and tie ciatged “oo 





lor the use of the groutd. Abe lawyer tell, remarking 
that "language woulda t do tue stlgert justine 


Q.—Which of the great novelists of the present day 
Writes nost—Ly tton, warren, or Dickeus ’ 

A.—IDhiekens. 

Q@—Why?! 


A.—Warren writes * 
aud Muruing, © Dike 


ow and Then,” Lytton 
"AU the bear hound 


~ Night 





Biddy.—There, ma‘am ; 
needn ¢ take on su 
an set the table tor 


if Lam going to leave ves, yee 
At yee git Up eariy du bie eownan, 
breakiast, an take in tie 
fairs OV a Friday, sou tomy 
as Hiewell as Whi Coulee lo 





come and live wid yes.” 


A coroner in Quebec, after empanneliing hts jury, 
“Now, gentlemen, you stale whetiet 
Ceased Came to fis death by accident or wenk ut 
the band of the miceudiary 
jeceased Cale we lis deata * 
# bowle knite. 


wakl, 
dle- 
or by 
dhe verdict was, tuat the 
by acctdent ta the slape of 





Sighs, and looks, and blushes, are made now after much 
the same pattern as sund Sears ago; 
apd We take it that @ homian Kiss when Picueus was oon 
sul, had the suine EXquirite Navor as a Gesuiaulown hist 
iu tue dass of President Buchanan 







A wag said of a woman who had obtained a divarce 
frou ber husband because he had a bald bead, whieh be 
concealed by a wig during tis uial pull nod the 
COnSUMaGOD Of the bargain, Chat she rerg ied Outot wed- 
lock on a bald arumption. 





* Well,” said a debtor to one he 
sued him, * 1 suppone, 
like to Aung me 

* Not exactiy,’ was the reply, © but | should be likely 
to proceed to execution. 


owed, and who bad 
if did net pay you, you would 


An editor, summing up the virtues of a soap-! 
cently deceased, conciuded bis eulogy 
phrase of © Peace ty ils ashes Tbe remark gave great 
olleuce to the family, one of whom tureatewed the euaitor 
With personal Viewnce 


Oller re- 








A London auctioneer, illustrating the points of an es 
tate wlich he is about lo sedi, suse in bile advertinenient 
“There are six hundred acces of cover aud the pleas 
auts, partridges, hares, wid lawl, suipes aud Wwoodrocks 
blacken the aur! 


It is the man that makes the niost noise that secures 
tthe word. As elephamt may retiain 
ambi the foliage of " but acrembiag 
bulitrog will be sure to attract attention in the darkest 
night. 





we 





A downeast poet has written an immense poem ep 
* Nature,” which commences 








* Wigyle, wiggle, polly wo, 
Pretty soot you Li be a irog 
When Rachel, the great Frenels te we, anw her 
stout sitter Sarah drens I fer the part wa she pie tess, 








her comment was, 
herdess who lias ju 


ou look like & sep 
dined ou ler fleck 





In what two enses are 
for directly Opposite purpor 
They are put on bank windows te 
ou jail windows to keep then in 


precisely the 


We see it stated, 





that a word to houreker 
apropos Blitkines denies this, for he r 
work ty lw beusekheeper te lias feamd tiriluy leet 
apropor 
Which is the way to bealth—the Hy dreqpath) the Alle 
path, or the Homer path’ “tere ’ Mantes 





paths, * is hard to khuow which te totew 
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